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For the Companion. 
RUTHY’S COUNTRY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It was such a strange, sad, old face to be on 
such a young, slight form, that you could not 
help looking at it again and again. Otherwise 
there was nothing remarkable about her. She 
was justa girl sweeping a crossing, in a bust- 
ling, dirty street, on a muddy, sloppy March 
day. 

She was thinly clothed, but not move so than 
others of her class, and there was nothing in 
particular to make me notice her except this 
queer, expressive, melancholy, unyouthful coun- 
tenance. She wore a worsted hood which left 
the whole face visible. You could see the fore- 
head, broad and low, and lined with puzzled 
thinking; the dusky, tumbled hair; the wishful, 
pathetic mouth with its drooping corners; and 
the great, strange, olive-colored eyes, which 
looked as if they had asked for something they 
could never find for such a weary while that 
now they would never ask again—eyes dark 
with despair, and yet with a suggestion of some- 
thing else in them which set you questioning. 

Patiently she swept on. Sometimes she had 
to spring aside from the rapid passage of cart or 
carriage, sometimes she made clean the way of 
some dainty foot passenger, who rewarded her 
with a penny; but all the time the hopeless, un- 
childlike visage never betrayed the slightest 
gleam of interest. I was dabbliny in art a lit- 
tle, just then; and I stood in the window of a 
picture store and watched lier, thinking that her 
strange, impassive face ought to fit, somewhere, 
in the illustrations I was making for a book of 
ballads, but not knowing quite how to use it. 

All at once, as I watched, I saw a singular 
change pass over her. She held her broom mo- 
tionless, her lips parted, a light as if at midnight 
the sun should rise, lighted the darkness of her 
eyes, her whole expression kindled with some- 
thing—interest, surprise, expectation—I hardly 
knew what, but something that transformed it 
as by a spell. I stepped to the door then, and 
followed her eyes up the street. 

It takes ten times as long to tell this as it was 
in happening. It all came in an instant—the 
change in her face, my going out to look for its 


saw—a carriage coming swiftly down street, an 
elegant open barouche, in which sat a lady 
dressed in furs and velvet, and a wonderfully 
beautiful, golden-haired. child. It was at the 
child that my little crossing-sweeper was look- 
ing, with a gaze which seemed to me to say,— 

“So this, then, is childhood? This is what we 
ought to be, when we are young; and how beau- 
tiful it is!’ 

She looked so intently that she forgot she was 
standing in the way, until the coachman shout- 
ed out to her, while he tried with all his strength 
to pull up his horses. She had looked one mo- 
ment too long. Somehow the pole knocked her 
down, and the horses stepped over or on her, 
which I could not see; but in another moment 
they were drawn up a rod farther on, the lady 
was getting out of her carriage, and I myself 
Was in the heart of the crowd which gathered at 
once, as usual. ‘‘Herarm is broken,” one cried. 
“She has fainted,” said another. 

“Where is her home; can any one tell?” asked 
the lady in the furs and the velvet, standing now 
beside her. 

A ragged little newsboy stepped from the 
ranks and pulled at some ghost of a cap. 

Please, ma’am, I know,” he said. “It’s down 
here in Moonstone Court, with old Sally.” 

“Hey for Sally, in our alley,” sang another 
little limb of evil, vexed that he had not been 
the one who knew the jocal habitation aforesaid. 

Newsboy No. 1 was elevated to the coach- 
man’s box, and was desired to show the way. 
The lady got into the carriage herself, and re- 
ceived the injured and swooning girl, whom 
there were strong arms chough to lift—the gold- 
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of an angel in her angelic face—newsboy No. 2 
hung on behind dexterously, making sure that 
his offence would pass unnoticed in the general 
melee, and the carriage rolled away toward 
Moonstone Court. Presently the golden-haired 
child spoke. 

*What if they haven’t any good place for her 
there, mamma?” 

Mrs. Brierly, for that was the lady’s name, 
bent forward and addressed newsboy No. 1, on 
the box. 

“Is the old Sally you spoke of the girl’s 
mother?” 

“No, ma’am. She aint no relation to her. 
I’ve heard folks say, Ruthy’s father and mother 
died, and old Sally took her in to beg for her; to 
be a sufferin’ orphin, you know; and lately 
Ruthy won’t beg any more, and they say the old 
un do beat her awful.” 

“O,mamma!” It was all the pitiful, childish 
lips said; but the blue eyes full of tears finished 
the prayer. 

“Don’t be afraid, Gracie,” the lady answered, 
smiling; “she shall not go there.” Then she 
turned to newsboy No. 1. ‘Here is some money 
for you. You can tell old Sally that the girl got 
hurt, and has been taken to the hospital. You 
had better go and let her know at once.” 

So newsboy No. 1 got down from his unwont- 
ed elevation, pulled again at the phantom of a 
cap, and looking curiously at the fresh, crisp 
currency in his hand, walked away. Newsboy 
No. 2, correctly divining that nothing was to be 
gained by remaining, while by following his 
comrade he might perhaps come‘in for a treat, 
let go his hold on the carriage, and went after 
the other. ; 

“Now, James,”’ Mrs. Brierly said to the coach- 
man, “you may drive to the Children’s Hospital, 
on Rutland Street.” 

“We shall go right by home, sha’n’t we, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T suppose we couldn’t be a hospital, could 
we?” 

“Not very conveniently, I think. It is better 
to help keep up a hospital outside than to turn 
our own house into one.” 

“Yes’m,” Gracie said, thoughtfully, ‘‘only this 
once, when we did the hurting, { didn’t know 
but it would be nice if we did the curing.” 

Just then, before Mrs. Brierly answered, the 
swooning zirl revived, and opened for an instant 
“her curious, olive-colored eyes. There was some- 
thing in their look, perhaps, which went farther 
than Gracie’s argument. At any rate the lady 
said,— ; 

“After all, James, you may as well leave us at 
home, and go at once for Dr. Cheever.” 





tn-haired child looked on with the compassion 








In five minutes more the carriage had stopped 
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before a substantial, prosperous-looking house, 
the coachman had carried the poor, suffering 
little waif up stairs in his arms, and Mrs. Brier- 
ly had summoned Mrs. Morris, the good, moth- 
erly woman who had been Gracie’s nurse, to her 
councils. . 
“When Dr. Cheever came, he found his patient 
in clean, pure clothes in a fresh, lovely room, 
waiting for him with a piteous, silent patience 
which it was pathetic to see. She suffered cruel- 
ly from her hurt, a compound fracture of the 
wrist, but she was not used to making moans or 
receiving sympathy; and it would have seemed 
to her a sort of sacrilege to cry out with human 
pain in this paradise to which she had been 
brought. One could only guess at her suffering 
by her compressed lips, with the white pallor 
round them, and the dark rings about her eyes. 

Dr. Cheever listened to the account of the ac- 
cident, while he dressed the poor hurt wrist with 
a gentleness which soothed the pain his touch 
caused. When he had done all he could, he 
followed Mrs. Brierly from the room. 

“This will be an affair of several weeks,’ he 
said. ‘Would it not have been better to take 
the girl to one of the hospitals?” 

“T thought so, at first; but, as Gracie said, we 
did the hurting, and it seemed right we should 
do the healing. Besides, the child’s face inter- 
ested me strangely, and I think it will not be a 
bad thing for us to have a little experience of 
this sort.”’ 

Meantime Ruthy lay and looked about her, as 
we have all fancied ourselves looking when, the 
death sleep over, we shall open our eyes to anew 
morning in some one of the Father’s “many 
mansions.” To a denizen of Moonstone Court 
this peaceful spot in which Ruthy found herself 
might well seem no unworthy heaven. The 
walls were tinted a soft, delicate gray, with blue 
borderings. On the drab carpet blue forgetme- 
nots blossomed. Blue ribbons tied back the 
white muslin curtains, and all the little china 
articles for use or ornament, were blue and gilt. 

Only one picture was in the room, and that 
hung over the mantel, directly opposite the pure 
white bed where Ruthy lay. It was a landscape 
by Gifford—one of those glorified pictures of his 
which paint nature as only a poet sees her. 
Soft meadows sloped away into dreamy distance 
on one side, and on the other, into the green en- 
chantment of a wood a winding path beguiled 
you. Inthe centre, with her raised foot upon a 
stile by which she was about to cross into the 
peaceful meadows, a young girl stood with 
morning in her eyes. Just as she raised her foot 
she had paused and turned her head to look 
over her shoulder, as if she heard a voice calling 
her, and was hesitating whether to go on her 


chantment. There was a wonderful suggestion 
for a story in the girl’s face, her attitude, her 
questioning cyes. But if Ruthy felt this at all, 
it was very vaguely and unconsciously; yet the 
picture revealed to her a new world. Some- 
where, then, meadows bloomed like these mead- 
ows, and woods were green, and light flickered 
through tender leaves, and over all the great, 
glorious blue sky arched and smiled. Some- 
where! That must be country—outside of the 
pavements and the tall, frowning houses. 0, if 
she could go! O, but she would go! Let her 
wrist but get well, and then! She had never had 
these dreams before. The vision of the country, 
the true country, had never dawned on her till 
now. And yet she must have seen pictures of it 
in the windows of print shops; but her eyes had 
not been anointed, or Gifford had not pafnted 
the pictures. 

All through the quiet weeks in which her sore 
hurt was healing, she watched that painted 
landscape, and her longing to find it grew and 
grew. But she never said a word about it. In- 
deed, she seldom spoke at all except to answer 
some question. 

Mrs. Brierly became strangely interested in 
her in spite of this silence, which piqued and dis- 
appointed Gracie. The child could not under- 
stand what the mother guessed at—the sense of 
isolation which tormented Ruthy. She was 
among them but not of them, the girl felt. She 
had been injured by an accident for which these 
people in some wise held themselves responsible, 
and 50 Shey were good to her, and gave her this 
glimpse of heaven. But they were of the chosen 
people, and she a Gentile, an outcast at their 
gates. If she could but go away from every 
thing she had ever known, and follow that wind- 
ing path into the still wood, she should be happy. 
Who knew what she might not find there—love, 
may be, and friends, and home—perhaps, even, 
the father and mother who, as old Sally said, 
were dead. Who knew? 

One day Mrs. Brierly came in to sit with her. 
Ruthy could sit up now, and she was in a low 
rocking-chair, still facing the picture. The lady 
saw the direction of her eyes, and said, gently— 

“I think you must like pictures very much, 
Ruthy ?” 

The olive-colored eyes gleamed, and a flicker- 
ing flush came and went in the thin cheeks, but 
the girl answered shyly and guardedly, as her 
wont was. 

“T don’t know, ma’am, I have never seen any. 
I like this one. It is the country, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Brierly smiled. 

“Yes, it is the country as Gifford, the man 
who made the picture, saw it. Country means 
ploughed fields and potatoes to some people, 
and paradise to others. I think you could find 
Gifford’s country, Ruthy.” 

The girl’s heart gave a great, sudden bound. 
That was just what she meant todo; but she 
was silent. Soon Mrs. Brierly asked,— 

‘Do you remember your father and mother, 
Ruthy? I think they must have been very dif- 
ferent people from old Sally.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I remember my mother. Father 
died so long ago I have forgotten all about him, 
and mother and I grew poorer and poorer, until 
one day I woke up, as it seemed, from a ‘long 
dream, with my hair all gone, and very weak; 
and the neighbors said mother and { had both 
had a fever, and she was dead. Then Sally took 
me, and sent me out to beg, until I wouldn’t beg 
any more; and since then I’ve sold matches and 
swept crossings, and done any thing else I could. 
My wrist is getting so I can use it now, and I 
must go to work again. I am very thankful to 
you, ma’am. I would have my wrist broke 
twenty times to come once into this house and 
lie in this white bed, and see that picture. But 


to-morrow I shall be well enough to put on my 
own clothes again and go to work, and I will, 
please, ma’am.” 

“These are your own clothes that you have on, 
Ruthy, your very own. And here are more 








appointed way or back into the green wood’s en- 





changes for you in this drawer, and here in the 
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closet are your shawl and hat. You must not 
go away yet, till you are much stronger, but 
when you do go, all these things are your own.” 

“My very own!” It was a sort of glad cry 
which came from the girl’s quivering lips. Her 
eyes filled, and the flickering color came into hér 
checks. Mrs. Brierly got up and went away. 
She had never heard Ruthy speak so many 
words before, and she began to feel that she 
should get to the girl’s heart in time, but she 
would not let her excite herself any more, now. 
And Ruthy sat and looked at the picture and 
thought. 

The next morning rose bright and clear—a 
summer morning, which had slipped away from 
its kindred and stolen on in advance to brighten 
the last week in April. Nurse Morris went first 
into Ruthy’s room and found the little white bed 
empty, and the room empty also. She called the 
maid who had been sweeping down the steps 
and washing the sidewalk, and asked if she had 
seen any one go out. No one, the girl said, but 
she had left the door unfastened while she just 
chatted a bit with Katy, next door, and some 
one might have gone, and she not know it. 

Mrs. Morris went next to Mrs. Brierly with 
her tale, and Mrs. Brierly came in dressing- 
gown and slippers to look at the empty room. 
The hat and shawl she had put in the closet for 
Ruthy were gone, but the changes of clothes in 
the drawer were untouched; and upon them lay 
a piece of paper on which the girl had printed, 
laboriously, in great capital letters,— 

“I AM GOING TO FIND THE COUNTRY. 
NOT TELL, FOR FEAR I WOULD NOT BE LET 
TO GO. GOD BLESS YOU, MA’AM, I’M VERY 
THANKFUL.” 

It seemed useless to try to follow her on her 
unknown road. No one could guess in what di- 
rection she had gone. Tender-hearted little Gra- 
cic cried over her departure; Mrs. Brierly felt 
very anxious and uneasy, but they could only 
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wait. And it was three days before any news 
came. It was brought, at last, by an odd mes- 
senger. A market-man stopped with his wagon 


before the house, and ringing the bell, asked to 
see the mistress, and was shown up stairs. 

“Did a young girl, sort of delicate lookin’, 
leave you lately, ma’am?” 

“Yes, on Tuesday morning. 
any thing of her?” 

“Well, you see, I get up nigh about in the mid- 
dle of the night to get things ready for market, 
and Wednesday morning I found a girl lying in 
a dead faint on my barn floor. I called my wife, 
and we brought her to, and wife asked her 
where she came from. ‘Mrs. Brierly’s, No. 775 
Tremont Street,’ she answered, straight enough; 
and then she went off again, and the next time 
we brought her to there was no more sense to be 
got out of her. She just kept saying over some- 
thing about finding the country, and ‘it aint 
there.’ 

“T had to come off to market, but we carricd 
her into the house, and in the middle of the fore- 
noon wife see the doctor goin’ by, and she jest 
called to him. He said it was brain fever; and 
she don’t get any better; and wife said I’d 
better stop at 775, and if there was a Mrs. Brier- 
ly here, why I could let her know. We live at 
Highville, about fifteen miles from Boston, and 
if you ask for Job Smith’s you’ll find my house.” 

So poor little Ruthy had walked all those lone- 
some miles to find the country that Gifford saw, 
and had found, instead, pain and weariness, and 
who knew what more? 

That day Mrs. Brierly drove out there, and 
took Nurse Morris with her; Ruthy recognized 
neither of them, and at length Mrs. Brierly drove 
sadly away, leaving Nurse Morris behind to care 
for the sick child, as busy Mre. Job Smith, with 
all her kindliness, was unable to do. 

And after a while the fever wore itself out, 
and Ruthy, a white wraith of a girl, was carried 
back fnto the chamber of peace, where the coun- 
try Gifford saw was hanging on the wall. But 
the days went by, and the spring came slowly 
up that way, and the young summer followed, 
and Ruthy was still a pale, white wraith, and 
yrew no rosier and no stronger. 

“Do get well, Ruthy,’’ loving little Gracie 
used to say, “and we'll take you to find the 
country.” 


Can you tell me 


But Ruthy would shake her head with a slow, 
mournful motion, and answer,— 

“No use, Miss Gracie, it is in the picture, but 
it aint anywhere else.” 

And by-and-by they began to know that 
Ruthy would never go where pleasant paths led 
through the wood’s green enchantment, or 
peaceful meadows smiled in the summer sun- 
shine. Sorrow, and privation, and weariness 
had done their work too well, and the little heart 
that beat so much too fast now would stop beat- 
ing soon. But Ruthy was very happy. The 
unrest that had possessed her before she went 
to find the country was all over. She had come 


to see, through the leadings of Mrs. Brierly, that 
the true country was not to be reached by earth- 
ly winding ways, and she was content to watch 
it as Gifford painted it, and dream her silent 
dreams, which no one knew, as she watched. 

One night when Gracie bade her good-night 
and danced away, she Jooked after her with the 
old, wistful wonder in her eyes, and then looked 
up at Mrs. Brierly. 

“ow beautiful God can make children, 
ma’am. I think they’ll all be so, in the true 
country.” Then reaching forward she took Mrs. 
Brierly’s hand and touched it for the first time 
with her humble, grateful lips. 

“OQ, ma’am,” she said, “you are so dear and 
good.” 

The next morning, when they found her lying 
still, she was whiter than ever. She would nev- 
er speak again to tcll her disappointment or her 
joy, but a wonderful smile, a smile of triumph, 
was frozen on her young, wistful mouth, and 
Mrs. Brierly, looking at her, stooped to kiss 
Gracie’s tears away, and said,— 

‘Do not cry, my darling—I think, at last, 
Ruthy has found the true country.” 
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By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0. W. C.," ete. 
CHaPTerR XVII. 
Re-assurances from the Guide—Puzzle is Fol- 
lowed by a Gleam of Light—The Discovery 
of the Lost One—His Attitude on the Occa- 
sion. 

“Do not fear,” said the guide, as soon as he 
could make himself heard. “It is noting.” 

“But he’s lost! he’s gone astray!” cried Noah, 
in indescribable agitation; “‘we’ll never see him 
again! Harry! let’s hunt him up!” 

“But I say—it is noting—no mattaire. 
right.” 

“Can we find him?” 

“Easy. Allaright. Bequiet; donot bedister- 
ess.” 

A feeling of relief came over them at these 
words. The guideled the way back calmly, to 
the place where the blocked path was, with the 
huge cross; and then turned down the passage 
which they had traversed first. They went over 
their first route, looking carefully at every place, 
and calling at every passage way. At last they 
came back by their old path to the cross. 

In their journey they had seen no sign of the 
lost one. Nota voice was heard responsive to 
their cries of distress. The darkest fears came 
over the boys. What to do they knew not. 

On reaching the cross, the guide stopped and 
looked up and down the passages in silence. 
The boys saw a puzzled expression on his face, 
and the sight of this made their hearts sink with- 
in them. 

At last he spoke. 

“You are certain dat he come into dis place?” 

“O yes.” 

‘Perhaps he stay behind. Ha?” 

“No,” said Tom, sadly, ‘‘for I was walking be- 
hind him all the way to the first chapel. That 
was beyond this place. After that he made me 
go first, for fear I’d be lost.”’ 

“Tim,” said the guide. 

He stood in deep thought, with a still more 
puzzled face. 

“QO,” said Noah, “don’t let us waste our time; 
let us be off again.” 

“But we have been, and he is not dere,” said 
the guide. 

“Then let us go to another place.” 

“Dere is no oder.” 

“He has wandered off into some side passage, 
and lost his way. Ocome. Even now he is be- 
wildered in trying to find his way back to us.” 

“But dere is no place to wander,” said the 
guide. 

“Why yes, there is,—we passed them,—lots of 
little passages.”’ 

“Dem; O, dat is noting. 


Alla- 


Dey all leetle ones. 


Dey go nowhere. All stopped up. Nobody 
could go more dan dozen foot—noting. We hafe 


been over de whole. Nobody can pass into oder 
parts from here—all shut up wit walls an 
doors.” 

“Is that really so?” cried Noah, with great re- 
lief. 


“It isso. An now I tell you whar he is. He 
haf gone home.” 

“Gone back ?” 

“Yes. Not possible to go any whar else. 
He gone back. Tired, hungry, or any ting. 
Come.” 


The guide started off again, and before long 
reached the door which led into the stairway. 

He openedit. The boys burst through. A cry 
escaped them; for there, calmly seated on the 
steps, calmly leaning against the wall, in a }r- 
ticularly easy attitudc—there they saw Uncle 
Zebedee!!!!! 
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Ohapter XVIII. 
Uncle Zebedee makes Ample Explanations— 

From Rome to Venice—Taking a “‘Header.”’ 

“Uncle Zebedee!” cried all. 

Their excitement, and the flusif of joy which 
was on their faces, told the whole story. 

Uncle Zebedee was full of remorse. His ex- 
planation was ‘a simple one. When they had 
got back to the cross, on their first round, he 
was very tired, and afraid of rheumatism. 

“I knowed that cross,” said he. “I’ve got an 
eye that’s ben trained in the woods. Any body 
would have noted that cross, an’ me in partic- 
‘lar. I saw that the entrance wa’n’t over a hun- 
dred yards from that. I heard the priest offer to 
go another round, and you all wanted to go. I 
hadn’t the heart to stop you. You were all en- 
joyin’ it at a rate that was a wonder to me, and 
I knew that if I said I was fagged out, you’d all 
come back with me. I knew, too, that the place 
was safe, and that the stories were all bugbears. 
For I asked the guide in one of the chapels about 
them small, open passages, an’ he told me they 
led nowhar. He told me nobody could get lost, 
so I had no anxiety about you. Whereupon, as 
you started, off I slipped, and here I’ve ben, tak- 
in’ my ease ever sence, and wondered what’s 
keepin’ you so long.” 

“Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom, in a solemn, se- 
pulchral voice, “this will be a warning to me. 
After this, I will never let you go out of my 
sight.” 

The party remained in Rome for about a week, 
during which time they visited all the objects of 
interest; though, of course, in so short a period 
it was not possible to do more than glance at the 
vast collection of wonders, which are accumu- 
lated in the eternal city. 

There were the churches and cathedrals, 
among which the vast fabric of St. Peter’s at- 
tracted their chief attention and admiration. 
There were the palaces, with their galleries of 
painting and sculpture, through which they 
walked till they felt bewildered by the riches of 
art, that were heaped around them in such pro- 
fusion. They would.have liked to remain a far 
longer time, but this was impossible. 

At length they set out for Florence. They 
travelled in a hired carriage, for the purpose of 
seeing the country, and took the road by Peru- 
gia. On this journey they passed through a 
country, which was full of the charm of historic 
associations, where they beheld the tombs of old 
Etrurians, and gazed upon the scene of Hanni- 
bal’s victory at Lake Thrasyméne.~ ‘ 

They remained two or three days at Florence, 
where they saw acathedral that rivals St. Peter’s 
in grandeur, and museums of art that vie with 
those of Rome. 

Then they went on. 

Bologna, Ferrara and Padua were passed 
through without any long delay, and at length 
they reached Venice. 

lt would be difficult to describe the sensations 
which they experienced, as they found them- 
selves in this extraordinary city. 

Itis a city that rises out of the sea. The 
Streets are canals; the carriages boats. The 
cabs, the omnibuses, the barouches, the carry- 
alls, the buggies, the phaetons, the one horse 
“shays,’”’ the coaches, the drays, the trucks, the 
hand carts, the go carts, the velocipedes, the 
wheelbarrows, the teams, the perambulators,— 
in fact all the various species of vehicles, which 
in every other city on the globe go on wheels, 
here in Venice, go on keels. ‘The only horses,” 
as an Irishman once remarked, “‘are men, and 
the only rail dhry land is all wather, so it is.” 

They stayed here a week, in spite of Uncle 
Zebedee’s anxiety to go on; and saw every place 
of interest in this wonderful city, but thought no 
single object was to be compared to the city it- 
self. They saw the cathedral of St. Mark, where 
magnificence and decay are so strikingly blend- 
ed. They saw the spot on which Frederic Bar- 
barossa knelt and did homage to the Pope. 
They visited the Doge’s palace, ascended the 
“Giant's Stair,” looked into the “‘Lion’s Mouth,” 
inspected the Hall of the Inquisition, passed 
over the Bridge of Sighs, and descended into 
the terrible dungeons of the Inquisition. Here 
they found three tiers of cells, the upper ones 
of which had once been reserved for mere’ mur- 
derers; but the lowest for heretics, where, below 
the surface of the sea, they might live a living 
death. All the horrors of the place, now ex- 
posed to the public eye, they saw, and shuddered, 
and were glad to escape from such hideous scenes 
to the upper air. 

During their stay in Venice, Tom had been 
subject to a strong temptation. It was all the 
fault of the salt water, which filled him withean 
irrepressible desire to have aswim. He had not 
been able to manage this, but at last, as the time 
of their departure drew near, he grew desperate, 
and determined to accomplish it somehow. So, 





on the morning of their last day, he got up ear] r 


and in rather scant clothing went down stairs, 
The door was unlocked, he passed out, and jn a 
fow moments he had divested himself of the lit- 
tle clothing which had covered him. 

Then he stood for an instant and looked at the 
canal beneath. 

Then he raised his arms, and took a header 
straight into the turbid wave. ; 

Rising, he struck out and swam toward the 
grand canal, which was not very far distant. 
This he reached. He swam across it. 
struck out to return. 

But when he was about half way across, on 
his homeward journey, he heard a sound which 
made him turn his head. 

He saw a sight which filled him with conster-. 
nation. 

It was a police boat. 

What was worse, it was coming straight toward 
him. 

The only thing that he could do was to try and 
getaway. And this he did do. He struck out 
vigorously. But alas! he was distant from the 
hotel, and the boat was near, and it could move 
much more quickly than he could. Tom labored 
hard. The water foamed around him, and be- 
hind him, yet still that terrible police boat kept 
on his track, and gained on him rapidly. 

At last Tom reached the side of the grand 
canal, just where the entrance Was to his own 
canal. 

The police boat was close behind him. 

He struck out wildly. Nouse. The next in- 
stant the police boat was beside him, and a 
strong hand had seized him by his hair. 

To be continued. 


Then he 





For the Companion. 
TWO PAUPERBS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

A small, low room, with whitewashed walls, 
two narrow windows curtained with green pa- 
per, supplemented by two worn out shawls, a 
bare floor, a few chairs and two beds. 

The beds are occupied by two old women, way- 
worn and wrinkled, wrapped in loose gowns. 
They are Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Darley, and their 
room is in the first ward of the Huxley poor- 
house. 

What brought them there, and how they like 
their abode, they shall themselves be allowed to 
reveal. 

To our coming in from the bright October sun- 
shine, the apartment looks dark and uninviting, 
and so thinks Mrs. Bruoks, as she stands on the 
threshold, holding in her hands a basket and 
several small parcels, like the Lady Bountiful 
which she is. 

Some of the outside sunshine seems to cling to 
Mrs. Brooks, however, and the place is lighter 
for her presence. 

Having shaken hands with the two old wom- 
en, she divided between them the articles she 
had brought. There were tea, sugar, crackers, 
cold tongue, custards and jelly, all of which were 
received by Mrs. Darley with gratitude, and by 
Mrs. Ray with the remark, accompanied with 4 
long-drawn sigh, “I never thought I should be 
an object of charity.” 

Mrs. Brooks took no notice of the seeming 
ungraciousness, but seating herself by Mrs. 
Ray’s bed, remarked, cheerfully, “I hope you 
find yourself better to-day.” 

“Better?” answered Mrs. Ray. “How can 
anybody get better in a place like this?” 

“You are made comfortable here, uren’t you?” 
asked Mrs. Brooks. 

“Comfortable? Well, yes, so far as having 
my daily wants supplied, I’m comfortable; s0 is 
the dog, so is the cat, I suppose. But it’s poor 
house fare I get, and poor-house company, and 
I never ought to have been here, never. 0, it’s 
a shame, it is.’’ 

“You speak as if you had been dealt with un- 
justly; by whose fault, then, were you brought 
here?” 

“Every body’s. Nobody’s. I don’t know whose 
fault in particular, but every thing has gone 
against me. I was well born and well brought 
up, Mrs. Brooks. I was a Staples, Mrs. Brooks, 
and there wasn’t a better family than the St 
pleses in the State. I was an only child, and 
went to school from the time I was born, I was 
going to say, from the time I could speak plain, 
any way, till I was married.” 

“You were married young, then?” 

“I was only eighteen. Willis Ray was three 
or four years older. He was in a druggist’s shop 
then, but he had tried his hand at a good many 
things before that—he ran away to sea one? 
but sick enough he got of it. He wasn’t called 


very steady, but when did a girl of eighteen eve? 
take that into account?” 
“Did your father approve the match?” ~ 
“Father? No; he was dead set against 1+ 





He did all he could to prevent it. Sometimes 
~~ .. er =r _..— 
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— 
used to think I almost hated him for persecut- 
ing me so. Once there was a whole week that I | 
never spoke to him, except to answer when he 
spoke to me. I just sulked and cried all the 
time; but he wouldn’t give in, and I wouldn’t 
give in, and at last Willis and I planned a run- | 
away match. Father found it out, and, O dear 
me, I shall never forget how he looked—angry, 
and grieved, and mortified, all together. Said 


= 

‘“ ‘Martha, I will never consent to your marry- 
ing Willis Ray; but if your mind is made up to 
jt, you needn’t go out of your father’s house for 
the wedding. Mind, though, I do not consent 
to the marriage, and I warn you that you will 
rue it.’ 

“So I was married at home in a respectable 
manner, as became one of the Stapleses, and fa- | 
ther always treated us well enough, except about | 
little Jacob.” | 

“Who was little Jacob?” 

“Qur son—the only one that lived to grow up. | 
Father said we should spoil him petting him so, | 
and Willis resented it because father interfered, | 
and so that made trouble between them.” 

“And your son lived to be a comfort to you, I | 
hope?’ 

“Comfort? If ever a woman had a trial with 
achild,I did with that one. I’m sure I tried 
hard enough to please him; I just let him have 
his own way in every thing; and yet he paid no 
attention to my wishes at all. He grew up just 
like his father, and when he got old enough, he 
ran off to sea, just as his father had, too.” 

“And then?” 

“That was all; he never came back. He died 
in Brazil. Father died soon after, and left me 
all his property, but it was so tied up Willis 
couldn’t touch a cent of it. That irritated Wil- 
lis, and though I held on to my rights a number 





_ of years, I never had any peace till I had given 


it all up to him. 

“He didn’t do any business while that lasted, 
anddrank harder than ever. It didn’tlast long, 
though, and after that, we kept growing poorer 
and poorer, and moving about from place to 
place, and Willis’ health gave out, and I could 
do nothing to support him. How could I, Mar- 
tha Staples that was, and brought up in afflu- 
ence! 

“T told him he had brought all the trouble on 
himself and on me too, and, would you believe 
it, ie was mean enotgh to reproach me with 
giving up the property to him. He said we 
should have been well off if I’d hung on to that. 
Well, they carried him off to the poor-house in 
his native town, and brought me here. [I don’t 
know whether that’s law or not, but I don’t be- 
lieve it’s Gospel to separate man and wife.” 

“Nor I either,” said Mrs. Brooks; “and I will 
see if something cannot be done about it.” 

“O, he died about a month after they put him 
there, poor man, so I’m left alone in the world, 
and nobody to “wear crape on his hat for me 
when I die, which I never thouzht I should live 
tosee. But things have been against me all my 
life, and here I lie and think it over, and all the 
time it keeps going through my head in a kind 
of sing-song, ‘Martha Staples, you’re in the 
poor-house; Martha Staples, you’re in the poor- 
house,’ and I don’t take one minute’s comfort in 
the whole twenty-four hours,” 

Mis. Brooks could not help thinking, as you 
are doing, my reader, that most of Mrs. Ray’s 
misfortunes might be traced back to herself, but 
she forbore to tell her so, and after presenting 
such consolations as occurred to her, she asked, 
“Ts there any thing in particular you would like 
to have me bring when I come again?” 

‘Tm in want of every thing, madam—food 
and raiment, house and home. To think that I, 
Martha Staples, should ever come to this!” 

Mrs. Darley was so much accustomed to the 
complainings of her companion, that she had 
fallen asleep; but was awakened by the slight 
noise Mrs. Brooks made in moving her chair 
back. 

She smiled as the lady approached her bed- 
side, and in answer to the inquiry after her 
health, replied,— 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’m comfortable. I suf- 
fer little pain, now, and have the best of care; 
every body’s good to me.” 

“Lam glad to hear you say so, yet I suppose 
the days must seem long, lying here with noth- 
Ing to do.” 

“Well, no, ma’am, they don’t. I have the use 
of my eyes, so I can read a good deal, and when 
I can’t read Lean think.” 

“About the books you have been reading?” 

“Not so much as I do about myself, Mrs. 
Brooks,—there, that sounds selfish, doesn’t it,’ 
said Mrs. Darley, with a cheery little laugh; 

‘but when one gets so near the end of the jour- 


hey as I am, it’s natural to think about what’s 
coming next.’ 


| He was never very strong, and he kept continu- 


“No, I mean heaven. Why, sometimes I just 
shut my eyes, Mrs. Brooks, and I forget all 
about where I am; it seems as if I’d got there. 
And it’s pleasant to think about the past, too; 
my past life, you know.” 

“And yet. you’ve had your trials, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, ’'ve had my share—at least I called 
them trials at the time, but they hardly seem 
worth mentioning now that I’m so nearly done 
with the world. I lost friends, but I expect to 
find them again; I lost property, and here is this 
peaceful asylum provided for my old age. Isup- 
pose, though, if any one had told me, when I 
married Mr. Darley, that I should die in the 
poor-house, I should have been slow to believe 
it. 

“May I ask what brought about the change in 
your circumstances ?”’ 

“It was his kindness of heart broughtit about, 
ma’am; he signed a note for a man and had to 
pay it, and it ruined him. But he kept his hon- 
esty; I was thankful for that, even then, and I 
am more thankful for it now than I should be 
for wealth untold. 

“The blow was too much for him, though. 


ally reproaching himself for the trouble he had 
brought on me and the children, and worrying 
about what was to become of us, and his busi- 
ness went wrong for.want of capital, and in two 
or three years hesunk away in a decling. 

“T did what I could for myself and the chil- 
dren with my needle, but it wasn’t much. I 
might have taught school, for I had a pretty 
good education, but there was baby to look 
after. People said I wasn’t very energetic, and 
I suppose I wasn’t, but my husband always 
liked me better for ‘my quiet ways,’ as he called 
them. Well, we got along somehow, and by- 
and-by the baby died, so I didn’t have him to 
fret over, and the two older ones grew up and 
were married.” 

“And then, of course, you had a home with 
them?” 

“No, one went West and died of malarial fe- 
ver soon after, and the other to California; it’s 
twenty years since I’ve heard any thing from 
her, and I don’t know whether she’s living or 
not. 


shells any more than beauty to go unadorned. 
So now there is an ingenions man on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens who has made shell a specialty. 

“He has got cones of shells as inkstands—and 
very solid ones they make too—whole shells 
(spiteful lead-coated Prussian four- pounders 
these) made into tobacco boxes; broken pieces 
cleaned and polished, a little too much so to 
look genuine, and made into paper-weights. 
One huge Krupp shell has been cut so as to take 
drawers in it for pens, pencils, &c., while anoth- 
er has been tilted on one side and shows a clock 
let into a hollow for the powder. 

“These are only a few of the ingenious devices 
for making shells useful, if not ornamental, 
which may be seen in Paris, and there is at least 
one comfort for the inexperienced in purchasing 
this kind of relic, namely, that they run little 
danger of having a supposititious article palmed 
off on them, seeing that the supply of shells, 
burst and unburst, in Paris just now is likely to 
be sufficient for almost any possible demand.’’— | 
Paris correspondent of the London News, 13th. 


————— 
A BIRD’S SHADOW. 


A shadow—yet I heard it sing, 

And heard the rustle of its wing, 

Till every pulse with joy was stirred; 
It was the shadow of a bird! 


Only the shadow! Yet it made 

Full summer everywhere it strayed ; 

And every bird I ever knew 

Back and forth in the summer flew; 

And breezes wafted_ over me, 

The scent of every flower and tree; 

Till I forgot the pain, and gloom, 

And silence of my darkened room. 

Now, in the glorious open air, 

I watch the birds fly here and there; 

And wonder, as each swift wing cleaves 

The sley, if some poor soul that grieves 

In lonely, darkened, silent walls 

Will catch the shadow as it falls! 

Independent. 

+o —-—— 


For the Companion. 
A MIDNIGHT SCARE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

In the township of Greenwood, Me., on the 
side of a steep, wooded mountain, which over- 
hangs a narrow, wild-looking pond, there isa 
curious hollow rock. Itis a huge boulder, lodged 





“After they left me I lived by myself and took 
in sewing, or went from one house to another, 
doing odd jobs, till at last, when I got too old 
for that, my brother took me home to live with 
him. 
I could make myself useful in the family. Ilis 
wife was always flinging up at me how I was a 
burden, and didn’t do enough to pay for my 
board, but though that was unpleasant, I sup- 
pose I should have stayed a few years longer if 
it hadn’t been for my accident.” 

“What was that?” 

“Why, one day I was sitting at the kitchen 
window, darning the family stockings, and little 
Winnie, the two year old baby, was playing 
about the floor. My sister-in-law was in and 
out, or I should have looked after the child bet- 
ter, but feeling no care of her, I was intent on 
my darning, till after a while, I happened to 
glance toward her, and there she was standing 
by the cooking-stove, reaching her hand up to a 
kettle of hot water. 

“IT sprang across the room, and snatched the 
child in my arms, but the kettle went over, and 
I slipped on the stone hearth and broke my hip. 
I was pretty badly scalded, too, but I saved 
Winnie. 

“After that I was helpless, and my sister-in- 
law declared she wouldn’t have me in the house 
any longer. So as soon as I was able to be 
moved, they brought me here.” 

“But your brother; why didn’t he declare that 
you should stay in his house, and eat out of 
gold and silver every day, for the service you 
had done him?” 

“Tt would only have made trouble in the fam- 
ily, dear; and he never forgot me. He sent me 
ten dollars a year as long as he lived. Every 
body’s kind to me, and if I have outlived my use- 
fulness, P’ve outlived my troubles, too.” 

As Mrs. Brooks, walking home in the clear 
October sunshine, contrasted the two women 
she had left, she repeated to herself,— 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.”’ 


—_—_—— +o —_—_—__— 

PARISIANS AND THEIR WAR Rexvics.—The 
curious, sportive lightness of the French charac- 
ter appears strongly in the readiness with which 
they go back to amusement after war, and even 
gather up their enemies’ weapons among their 
playthings: 

“Among the curiosities of Paris at the present 
moment must certainly be ranked the shells on 
sale, exploded and unexploded. At first shells 
were sold in the rough, and good prices given 
for mere splinters. But the Parisian has a hor- 





“Do you mean death ?”’ 


ror of any thing aw naturel, and cannot allow 


He was well off, and besides, at that time | 


| among thick evergreens. The underside of it is 
| split in such a manner as to form a roomy cav- 
| ity, and it is called from this circumstance the 
| “House Rock.” 

Within ita spring of icy cold water trickles 
out, letting loose myriads of imprisoned bub- 
bles, and sending a tiny rill tinkling over the 
sharp stones below; while back, in the darkest 
corner, a black fissure opens, between damp, 
mossy jambs, into a still deeper hole, or den, be- 
hind. 

A legend says that an Indian sachem once 
lived here, and that his treasures (whatever they 
might have been) were hidden in this inner den. 
There is also a story that in earlier days, while 
the State was still a province, a gang of Indian 
fighters, vho were watching the movements of a 
party of Pequawkets, spent several days here 
during a severe north-east storm, And the shore 
of the pond below is said to have been the scene 
of a fierce fight. 

The rock on one side is yellowed and crumbled 
by the fires which have been built against it. 

But whatever warlike occupants the old Rock 
may have sheltered in the past, I doubt if it ever 
held a more wicked-looking one than was rather 
unexpectedly turned out of it, one afternoon last 
September. 

A party of us boys and girls had gone there 
for a picnic—the rock and its old legends mak- 
ing the locality attractive. From the village a 
rough road passes up the valley beside the pond. 
We made the trip in wagons for the first ten 
miles; and from the rozd up to the rock went 
on foot, carrying our baskets. 

Our table (astake and pole affair, covered with 
white cloths) was set in the rock, to enhance the 
romance of the thing. There were but twelve or 
thirteen of us; just a rock-ful; and we were in 
the midst of the festivities, when a sudden 
seratching and snarling’ back in the dark corner, 
caused us to look hastily in that direction. A 
big cat-head, with great silvery eyes, which 
glowed and flashed, was staring out from the fis- 
sure, 

One glance at this savage apparition was 
quite cnough to raise a panic. We all jumped 
up—the girls shrieking and screaming! At 
which the creature, scared no doubt by the out- 
ery, made a leap, and then a rush to get past us. 
Every boy and girl sprang toward the entrance 
of the den. 

The beast then dived under the table, and get- 
ting entangled with the cloths, upset it, sending 
cakes and crockery in every direction. And just 
then some one ran against me, pitching me head- 
long, and before I could regain my legs the crea- 


glimpse of his gray back, as he scuttled away 
among the bushes. 

“After him! Give it to him!’ was the gener- 
al shout. 

All the boys started in hot pursuit. A chase 
of a few rods took us down to the shore of the 
pond. The animal had run out on a little point 
extending into the water, and seeing us closing 
in upon him, sprang up the trunk of a pine, 
which leaned out from the bank. 

“Stone him! Pelt him out of the tree!’’ was 


| the ery. 


There were plenty of large, round stones ly- 
ing about, and whole volleys of them were soon 
flying into the pine. For some minutes the beast 
clung growling to the limbs, then finding the 
place rather too exposed, he leaped down some 
fifteen or twenty feet, into the water, and swam 
for the opposite shore. We saw him climb up 
the bank and disappear in the woods. 

Our visitor was easily recognized as a rather 
large specimen of the Canada Lynx, or, as it ig 
; commonly called, the “Lucivee,” from Loup Cer- 
vier. And this picnic scrimmage recalls quite 
vividly my first adventure with one of these 
creatures. 

It was toward the last of September, when, in 
company with an old “river driver,’ named Ben 
Murch, I was coming down through the “black 
growth,” from the Allaguash Stream to the 
West Branch of the Penobscot. We had been 
up toexamine a dam on the Musquacook waters, 
Duilt by the lumbering firm of which my uncle 
was 2 member. <A late spring freshet was 
thought to have broken it. - 
The dam, however, was all right, and we were 
on our way back. We had expected to get to 
the West Branch before night; but dusk had 
fallen, and we had concluded to camp out, when 
the forest suddenly lightened up ahead, and 
pushing on, we soon came to a large opening. 
“Hay farm, I guess,” said Ben, pointing to 
some tall, dark objects, which I now made out 
to be hay-stacks. 

We had stumbled upon one of the clearings, or 
“hay-flats,’’ made by the lumbermen, to supply 
their oxen with fodder. 

During the summer, gangs of men are sent up 
from Bangor and Augusta to cut grass, and 
stack hay for winter use. 

On the farther side of the clearing, which (as 
we now discovered) lay along the river, there 
was an old log camp, avhere the workmen had 
lodged. We went toward it. 

“It looks a little pokerish,” said Ben; “but I 
guess we'll try it.” 

The rickety old door was creaking and bang- 
ing in the wind; and the whole establishment 
had a dreadfully dismal, deserted look. But the 
night was chilly, and we were not very fastidi- 
There was a haystack standing near. 

“We'll take a shake-down out of this,’’ con- 
tinued Ben, pulling out some of the dry hay. 

We each of us gathered up what we could car- 
ry, and went into the hut. It was a pretty dark 
place inside, for there were no windows. 

On striking a match, we discovered a sort of 
loft of loose boards overhead, with a hole where 
fhere had probably been stairs, or a ladder. 
There was also a stone fireplace on one side, 
with a lot of old pine knots in it. 

Lighting these the old den began to brighten 
alittle. Wehad a “cold hite” with us, which 
we proceeded to dispose of; and then shaking 
down our hay, in front of the fire, we lay down, 
and finding it tolerably comfortable, soon went 
to sleep. 

I don’t know how long we had slept, (some- 
time, I presume, for the fire had gone out,) when 
I was suddenly conscious of a loud shrick—such 
a scream, and so near, that I sprang up before I 
was fairly awake, bumping against Ben, who 
had leaped to his feet like an Indian. 

“Ts that you? D’ye hear that?” I exclaimed. 

“T rather think I did,” said Ben. “Do you 
holler in your sleep?” 

“No, I don’t—if I know myself. 

“Not much.” 

“There’s something prowling 
then,” muttered Ben. ‘‘Got a match?” 

A wisp of hay was soon blazing; but there 
was nothing inside of the shanty. We then cau- 
tiously opened the door and looked out. It was 
a dark, moonless night; still, wecould dimly see 
objects near the hut. There was nothing stir- 
ring outside. And after going round the camp, 
and listening awhile, we went in again and lay 
down, each a little suspicious, I think, that the 
other had “‘hollered”’ in his sleep. 

This was a reassuring view of the case; and 
on the strength of it, we presently dozed off 
again. 

But by-and-by, I began to dream I was being 
charmed by a black snake, and waking sudden- 
ly and opening my eyes, I saw distinctly a cou- 
ple of pale, bright spots, glaring down from the 


ous. 


Do you?” 


round here, 








ture had rushed by us. Somehow I caught a 


hole in the floor overhead! It took me a mo- 
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ment to collect my wits, and then I knew it must 
be some creature of the cat kind, up in the loft. 

“Ben! Ben!’’ I whispered, giving him a sharp 
nudge with my elbow. The moment I stirred, 
the creature gave an unearthly screech. 

Ben didn’t need any more waking. We both 
jumped to our fect. 

“Catamounts! Wild cats! 
I yelled. 

“Where’s the gun? the gun!” shouted Ben, 
fumbling wildly about. 

Another screech, and down came the bright 
spots into the hay, with a spit and a growl. 

I jumped for the door, with a vague idea that 
if cats and guns were coming into conflict there 
in the dark, I would give them as fair a field as 
I could. But as I pushed it aside, the creature, 
fully as anxious to get out as I, leaped for the 
opening, knocking me headlong. Out we both 
went together, sprawling and scrambling. I 
have a frenzied recollection of claws clutching 
the back of my coat, and a horrid swish of fur 
in my face. But before I could pick myself up, 
the beast was gone. Ben rushed out with,— 

“Did he scratch ye, Kit?” 

“No—I guess not—much. 
was it, though?” 

“Lucivee, guess. Sounded like their sereech- 
es. I’ve known of their getting into old camps 
before. Tle was up there, ye see, when we came 
in, hours ago. Been watching us all night.” 


Up in the loft!” 


What’n the world 


‘ —_———_—_~or__—_- 
For the Companion. 
BLOW OUT YOUR LIGHT. 

Learned men have made us so familiar of late 
years with the worlds that are over our heads, 
that we begin to feel quite neighborly with the 
moon and other heavenly bodies, and wish we 
could either increase the power of our telescopes, 
‘or have our celestial neighbors come nearer to 
us. 


‘ 


A certain distinguished professor of one of our 
colleges, has come to the conclusion, that situat- 
ed as we are among the myriads of comets, 
whose fiery locomotives are so uncertain in their 
movements, the probabilities are strongly in fa- 
vor of a collision some time or other, and he 
don’t see how it can long be avoided. 

Retiring to bed one might at a late hour, after 
great fatigue, 1 placed the lamp on a table near 
by, (a bad example which we hope no one will 
follow,) and took yp the professor’s latest arti- 
cle on comets, to read it. This is the last thing 
I remember doing, till I woke up in wild aston- 
ishinent at the seenes I had witnessed, and 
which seemed to have occupied a large portion 
of my life. 

I thought | was on my way into the city, as 
usual, in the morning train. As we rode in, 
every body remarked an unusual feeling in the 
atmosphere. A peculiar glow pervaded tho air, 
such as travellers report of the desert of Sahara. 
Over a portion of the sky, a broad, bright haze 
like the milky way, extended from the horizon 
upward almost to the zenith. What it could be, 
no one could imagine, and few troubled them- 
selves about it, but left it to star gazers and 
newspaper reporters. Early risers insisted that 
since the morning, (that is with them about day- 
light,) it had been increasing in size and distinct- 
ness, but they were few in number, and their tes- 
timony had but little weight. 

On reaching the city, we found people in 
groups at the corners of the streets, looking up- 
ward with expressions of alarm and agitation, 
and “many an eye was heavenward turned, that 
seldom looked that way before.”” Some laughed 
and turned on their heels, then stopped to gaze 
again, as if not entirely satisfied. Others looked 
very grave, said nothing, but kept up a deal of 
thinking. Some passed from group to group, 
catching all the various opinions and flying re- 
ports. Among the latter was myself, for I had 
not yet determined What to do. 

All at once, and I never shall forget it, the ery 
arose, “It is the comet! the comet!” 

The scenes of terror, confusion and despair 
that followed, from this time—which was about 
ten o’clock in the morning—beggar description. 
Women fainting with apprehension, fell in the 
streets, and imagination added new horrors to 
the fearful reality. The heat, the brazen heat, 
so noticeable in the morning, constantly in- 
creased, and by noon exceeded all former expe- 
rience, and was still on the increase. 

Gusts of wind swept over the city, with force 
before unknown, unroofing blocks of stores, 
then suddenly sinking into as fearful a calm. 

By one o'clock all business was suspended, 
and my own private course of action decided up- 
on; which was to push at once for the suburbs 
and convey my family to a place of comparative 
security, a deep fissure in the rocky cliffs near 
our residence. I hastened to the station and 
took the last train that ever left that depot. 

By this time surmises and doubts were at an 


end, and those who scoffed a few hours before, 
were convinced that the comet was indeed draw- 
ing near. The burning heat had driven all per- 
sons into houses and stores, wherever they could 
find shelter. 

The roofs were warping and cracking open, 
inflammable materials were beginning to ignite, 
and fires to kindle. But no one had the cour- 
age or the power to check the flames or to ren- 
der his neighbor any assistance. 

Some digged through the floors of cellars and 
into old wells for a last refuge, if need be, under 
the surface. 

Some fled to the sea, but returned, unable to 
endure the glare. _ 

Who can describe the agony of those few 
hours of increasing heat, till lifé seemed insup- 
portable, and then I ceased to know, or care, or 
feel; for consciousness left me, and my last re- 
membered sensation resembled suffocation over 
the fumes of burning charcoal. Meanwhile we, 
at least, were safe, underground, breathing as 
we could, and mercifully oblivious of the fate of 
the world. 4 

When we awoke from how long an asphyxia 
we knew not, thankful that the heated rocks 
had not fallen upon us and hid us forever, we 
realized that we were still in existence and that 
all was over; for the air stealing through the 
crevices was the atmosphere of earth, and we 
were unmistakably hungry in a perfectly natu- 
ral way. 

But what a scene on emerging from our 
shelter! 

Towns and villages, and all that grows and 
that has life, were in ashes. Not a vestige left 
of any thing that could burn. How extensive 
the desolation was, we knew not, till years had 
elapsed. But here and there were marfy, reck- 
oned in the aggregate by millions, who were 
preserved like ourselves with their lives alone. 
The institutions and the arts of man had not 
perished; and amid the wreck of matter, the 
survivors still ‘‘had all things under their fect,”’ 
as at the first destruction by water, and they be- 
gan in fear and awe the task of reconstruction 
and repair. 

The germs of vegetation, wherever remaining, 
came forth anew, and nature, ever young, put on 
again in due time her garments of gladness and 
beauty. 

Absent fleets returned. Lands were portioned 
out anew, and citics were rebuilt. 

According to the professor’s prediction, the 
concussion of the comet, or meteor, or whatever 
it was that collided with our mother earth on 
that eventful day, left its permanent effect upon 
the climates. 

The isothermal hoops were driven up by the 
blow, and among the agreeable results there- 
from, the east winds of New England were sent 
to warm the Esquimaux, who still survived un- 
harmed in their thick-ribbed ice. Time would 
fail to even allude to the changes wrought by 
this great catastrophe, in the institutions of 
Western nations; in all that perished and never 
again appeared to plague or bless mankind. 

But time, while all this was going on inside 
my noddle, was growing very short with me, 
and if I had not sprung up as I did, this vera- 
cious story wonld never have been told. The 
lamp which T had so carelessly left burning, had 
in some way communicated with the bedclothes, 
and the flames were slowly advancing over the 
pillow case. 

My face was blistered, and the hair on one 
side of my head was badly singed. 

The phenomena of the dream are thus satis- 
factorily accounted for, and the moral of the tale 
the attentive reader has already perused in the 
heading. G. 

— —-—-+0>— 
THE MOABITE STONE. 

Of all the remarkable ‘accidental’ witnesses 
to the truth of the Bible history discovered from 
time to time in the old cities of the East, there is 
none more strangely interesting than the ‘“Moa- 
bite Stone.”” Both the character of the matter 
written upon it, and its great antiquity make 
this singular relic of the past, a thing of value 
and a thing of wonder. : 

It was first seen in 1868, by Rev. Mr. Klein, a 
missionary, while travelling in the land of Moab. 
Ile had stopped to search among the ruins of 











the ancient city of Dibon. While thus engaged, 
his eye fell upon a black slab or tablet. It was 
about three feet long and two feet wide. Upon 
it was an inscription in what appeared to be 
Phenician characters. 

He reported his discovery at Jerusalem, and 
some time after partics were sent to take impres- 
sions of the stone, and efforts were made to buy 
it of the Turkish authorities. 

Asis almost always true of that bigoted na- 
tion, so soon as they found that the slab was 
pasceg they became suspicious. It had never 

been worth any thing to them and was worth 


nothing to them now, but when it seemed likely 
to be of value to somebody else they concluded 
there must be something dangerous about it 
and broke the tablet in pieces. 

A tolerably good impression of the inscription | 
had already been taken, however, nor did their | 
superstitious meanness prevent the taking of an- 
other and still more accurate impression, for the | 
broken parts were carefully put together and | 
the whole copied again on “squeeze paper.’ | 

Oriental scholars skilled in the old Semitic | 
tongues were soon put in possession of this cu- | 
rious writing, and translations of it were made | 
both in France and Zngland, and published to | 
the world. 

It is a record of the exploits of Mesha, King of | 
Moab, who was cotemporary with Jehoram, and | 
Jehoshaphat, and the prophet Elisha, and must 
therefore have been carved on the tablet about 
two thousand cight hundred years ago! It con- 
tains thirty-four lines, (a few words of which are 
illegible,) and the whole of it printed in the Com- 
panion would make nearly half a column. It 
commences in this way: 

“T, Mesha, son of Kemoshgad, King of Mo- 
ab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and I reigned after my father. 
And I made this high place for Kemosh in Kor- 
choh, a place of deliverance; because he dcliv- 
ered me from all enemies, and let me look upon 
the destruction of all my haters,” &c. 

This intensely interesting monument of Bible 
history mentions the familiar names of Omri, 
(father of Ahab,) Nebo, Baal-Meon, Medeba, 
Aroer, Arnon, Horonaim, and twice the name of 
Jehovah. When we think how ancient it is, it 
almost startles us. Nine hundred years before 
Christ! Nearly three thousand years old. The 
remarkable story in the third chapter of Second 
Kings relates the overthrow, and probably final 
downfall of this King Mesha, and the record of 
his previous deeds as given on the tablet was 
probably made during the wars hinted at in the 
first verse of the first chapter of Second Kings. 
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Here is a small portion of the inscription upon 
the stone. It is worth a thoughtful examina- 


tion, for it isa copy of the oldest alphabetical 
writing in the world. 





———_+9e—_—_—_- 
THE ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR. 


Fourtcen States are to hold elections this year, 
—and the elections thus held will be important, 
both directly and indirectly. 

Directly, the results of the elections will show 
whether the States are to be governed by Demo- 
crats or by Republicans. 

Indirectly, they will have an important influ- 
ence on the nominations that will be made for 
President and Vice-President, next year, when a 
national election will be held. 

For instance, among the gentlemen spoken of 
in connection with the Democratic nomination 
for the presidency, is Gen. Hancock, one of the 
most brilliant officers of the national army dur- 
ing the secession war. 

He is a Pennsylvanian,—and if Pennsylvania 
should give a Democratic majority in October 
next, the leading men of that party would have 
increased influence in the Democratic National 
Convention that will mect next summer, to nom- 
inate a candidate for the office of President. 
They could consistently say that their very large 
and important State would vote for the General, 
should he be nominated, and that would bea 
strong argument in favor of making him the 
presidential candidate of the party. 

If, on the contrary, Pennsylvania should give 
a Republican majority, the Pennsylvanian Re- 
publicans in their National Convention could 
consistently ask for the nomination of Mr. Cam- 
eron, of their State, for the vice-presidency. 
That is one way by which “things work” in pol- 
itics. ; 

Of the States that hold elections in 1871, the 
following are expected to vote for the Democrats : 
New York, California, Kentucky and Maryland. 
The following States it is expected will vote for 
the Republicans: Lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine and Illinois. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey are classed 

as “doubtful States.”” North Carolina holds no 
| election, but she will vote on the question of 
holding a State Convention to amend her Consti- 
tution. 

Many of the States named will choose Legis- 
latures, and the Legislatures thus created will 
clect United States Senators. This is an element 
in State elections that always makes them lively 





omous,—for national senatorships are eagerly 
sought by ambitious men. 

The elections will begin in August, with that 
of Kentucky, and stretch far over into Novem- 
ber, when New York and Massachusetts, and 
some other States, will vote. Vermont and 


| Maine vote in September,—and Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania and Iowa in October. 

The chief interest of these elections, as we 
have said, relates to their bearing upon the next 
presidential contest. That contest will be so ac- 
tive and determined, that it must, for a time, ab- 
sorb every other political interest. The presi- 
dency of the United States has become so great 
and powerful an office that parties contend for 
it fiercely. The Democrats have now been out 
of power since the spring of 1861, and they are 
impatient to regain it. The Republicans have 
been in power since the spring of 1861, and they 
do not mean to be thrust from the position—if 
they can prevent it. 

So there will be a grand fight, and all politi- 
cal action, from this time to the month of No- 
vember, 1872, will be determined with reference 
to its bearing upon the decision of that election, 
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“POOR FRANCE,” AND RICH 
FRANCE. 


Almost every American pities the French, and 
the words, “Poor France!” have been very fre- 
quently uttered by them during the last twelve 
months. They thought she was justly beaten 
in the German war, but pitied her all the same, 

In respect to suffering, no doubt she may fit- 
ly be called “Poor France,” for suffering makes 
even rich men “poor” for the time. But in an- 
other sense we can say “rich France,” without 
any violation of the truth, as facts of recent oc- 
currence show. 

The conquering Germans laid on France a 
price, as we may call it, of 5,000,000,000 of franes. 
This may be stated, in our money, at well nigh 
‘$940,000,000 in gold. At first thought, men de- 
clared that it would be impossible for the French 
to pay such a sum, and that the Germans could 
not really have expected them to pay it. 

Yet France has just done that which shows 
that she can pay the entire German bill for dam- 
ages, and pay it, too, at once, if it is found expe- 
dient todo so. Not long ago Bismarck dunned 
the French government sharply, and _ threat- 
ened to do something of an: ugly character if 
the money due was not paid immediately. Be- 
ing obliged to act, the French authorities put a 
great loan on the market. The amount they 
asked for was 2,000,000,000 of francs, or almost 
$370,000,000, (gold). 

Subscriptions were opened, and not only was 
the whole amount taken up in France, but much 
more than double that amount was subscribed. 
At the time we write, the French returns show 
that the subscriptions exceed 4,500,000,000, and 
all the subscriptions have not comgin. It seems 
probable that the totaf quite comes up to the en- 
tire amount of the German exaction, and that 
France could, were it worth her while to do so, 
square accounts with her conquerors, and bid 
those of them who yet cumber her territory take 
themselves off. 

These facts prove that France is indeed a rich 
country, and not so easily exhausted as some 
folks have supposed. Bismarck answered those 
persons who remonstrated against the heaviness 
of the fine he laid on her, by saying that she 
was richer than was believed, and that she 
would soon get over the consequences of his 
very tight squeezing. And so he squeezed her 
very tightly indeed. 

Time has speedily demonstrated that the as- 
tute German was right in his estimate of the 
power of France to pay heavy damages. 


ter 


BOUND-FOOTED GIRLS AND FREE- 
FOOTED GIRLS. 


Dr. Dio Lewis and a good many others would 
tell us that we need not go half as far as China 
to sce specimens of this contrast, but the follow- 
ing is about the females of the “Flowery King- 
dom,” and is from a lecture by Mrs. S. L. Bald- 
win, who last year and year before wrote to 
the Companion several interesting letters from 
China: 

“The women of China are divided into two 
classes—the bound-footed, who are the ladies, 
and the large-footed, who are the common class. 
The latter carry the burdens, do all the drudg- 
ery and out-door work, while their husbands do 
nothing. When a little girl is born, the parents 
think the gods are angry with them, and they 
hold a consultation whether she shall be allowed 
to live or not. If she is, when she arrives at the 
age of four vears, they hold another consulta- 
tion whether she shall be a bound-footed ora 
large-footed woman. If she is chosen to bea 





and interesting,—and sometimes bitter and ven- 


bound-footed, she is not permitted to do any 
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hing, but if otherwise, she has to be the family 
slave. . F 

“{ have seen & woman with four children 
rapped to her back and rowing a boat, while 
her husbangl laid in the cabin smoking his pipe. 
girls have no choice of their husbands; the 
young girl is sold by her parents at the highest 
price they can obtain for her. She never sees 
her husband, nor he her, until after they are 
married. If he chooses he can be divorced from 
jer for talking too much; if he becomes poor, or 
sets tired of her, he sells her again. 

. 

win the coldest weather the large-footed women 
are not allowed to wear stockings, and cannot 
dress in any other colors than black or blue. I 
have walked through the streets when the wom- 
a would brush against my dress so as to see my 
feet, so they could tell to what class I belonged. 
[would say to them,— 

“J will show you my feet, but do not pull my 
clothes, as it is rude,’ 

“When I would expose my feet to them they 
yould exclaim,— 

«Why, have you no real ladies in America?’ 
“And the only way that I could make them 
believe that we had was by telling them that 
the women read books like the men, which ut- 
erly astounded them, as the real Chinese lady is 
brought up in the utmost ignorance, and they 
only marry in the rich families, because they 
know and do so little, and need so much waiting 
upon that it takes arich husband to support 
them. E 

“If you ask a Chinese woman how many chil- 
dren she has, she will give you only the number 
of the boys. She has to be asked the second 
timehow many girls she has, as they are thought 
wlittle of that in many cases they are killed as 
soon as born.” 

The Broad-brims have a song, ‘I’m glad [am 
aShaker,’” &c. American girls—Shaker or oth- 
ewise—should certainly sing “I’m glad L aint a 
Chinee.” 

—~oo——__—- 
EXCITEMENT OF SEAL HUNTING. 

Alively writer to the New York J/erald from 
Newfoundland, describes the process of seal 
catching as carried on among the ice-fields of 
that coast during the months of March and 
April. We select a portion, which is well worth 
rading, both for the information and for the in- 
cident which closes it: 

The pursuit of the seals is exciting. The ice 
reacied, the batsmen proceeded to business. 
Each is provided with a long staff, similar in 
shape to the American base ball bat, with the 
difference of greater length. These batsmen are 
extremely agile and level-headed. They leap 
upon the floating icg and make direct for the 
young seals.. ‘The latter are summarily disposed 
ofby a blow on the nose from the bat or a kick 
from the foot, en passant. 

The foot blow is termed a “boot,” and being 
dealt powerfully, settles the juvenile seal. 

With amazing rapidity the batsman contin- 
ws his work of destruction. He seems to be 
everywhere and his track is marked by havoc. 
He is generally provided with an alpenstock, 
wihwhich he springs from “ice-pan”’ to “‘ice- 
pan,’ often alighting on cakes tilted at an angle 
ofthirty degrees. A slip here would be death, 
but your genuine seal hunter rarely trips up, for 
heis educated from the cradle to endurance and 
agility, and cndowed with fearlessness and a 
clear head. 

An amusing incident here occurs tome. One 
ofthe men had set his heart upon a “cub,” and 
was chasing it, the seal making amazing time 
anddistancing the pursucr, who, in his eager- 
less to secure the coveted prize, rushed past an 

old hood,” when he was suddenly seized by the 
seat of his trowsers by the seal. The man pulled 
and the seal growled and tore. Every body was 
convalsed with laughter, and could not move a 
Peg to the man’s assistance. At last teeth 
eained the day, the raiment parted, and the man, 
_ courage had long since oozed away, fled. 

Creproached one of the scoffers subsequently 


o 
val on the Grampian hills; my father feeds his 
flocks,” &c. Since we commenced writing this 
article we have thought how many transposi- 
tions can be made of the sentence ‘‘Homeward 
the weary ploughman plods his way.” Perhaps 
somebody can give the number. 


———_+o+—_—_——_ 
TOOTH PULLED. 


Itis not often that wild beasts fall into the 
hands of dentists. But an unfortunate lion has 
just had a troublesome tooth extracted by a pro- 
fessional man of Glasgow. We should think, 
however, that the dentist to whom such a task 
was assigned was the more unfortunate creature 
of the two. In this case the patient was lassoed. 


When he was somewhat exhausted by strug- 
gles to free himself, the doctor mounted on a tub 
in front of thecage. A piece of wood was placed 
to the lion’s mouth, and at once the beast made 
a snap. Then a pitchfork was held up, and, 
placed in the mouth, kept it open while the in- 
side was thoroughly washed. Afterward the 
doctor, pushing his arm between the bars into 
the lion’s mouth, and running his hand over the 
teeth, found the loose grinder. A terrible strug- 
gleensued. The lion plunged more vigorously 
and howled more frightfully than ever, tossing 
his head from side to side, and at times forcing 
his hinder as well as his front paws against the 
bars. But ultimately the doctor triumphed over 
all difficulties and dangers, and by means of 
powerful forceps extracted the loose tooth, which 
was found broken and diseased near the root. 
When the task had been completed the lion sank 
down completely exhausted, and while he lay 
steady and quiet the doctor cut the flesh over the 
jaw and found the bone severely injured, if not 
broken. It was, however, deemed inexpedient 
to subject the beast to another operation. 
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BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 


How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 
Not by lotions, dyes and pigment, 
Not by washes for your hair. 
While you’re young be pure and gentle, 
Keep‘your passions well controlled ; 
Walk, work and do your duty— 
You'll be handsome when you’re old. 


Some white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

’Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen, be these your maxims— 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice, 

——————_+o>—_—__—_—_ 


WHAT THE ENGINEERS DO FOR US, 

We think little of and give little credit to the 
black-handed and sooty-faced toilers whose skill 
and carefulness enable us to travel so comforta- 
bly by boat and car. Itshould not beso. An 
engineer has a more responsible place than a 
conductor. If you don’t believe it, “put your- 
self in his place.” A sarcastic writer says: 

What an easy thing it is to pilot a crowded 
ferry boat over a dark, rolling river, and carry 
her back into the slip, without bump or shock! 
Try it. Aijso, what an easy thing it is to drivea 
locomotivé! Pull a lever and away she goes; 
pull another, and she slacks and stops. That’s 


The quick eye, firm hand, prompt courage, the 
knowledge of every furlong of the road, the put- 
ting on steam on an ascent, or the shutting off 
on a down grade; the difference of expansion in 
the rails between hot and cold, wet and drv, and 
the perpetual risk of life, limb and property, are 
matters unknown to the people who pay their 
fare, take their tickets, and get to their jour- 
ney’s eyd. 


of a grim-looking man at the end of the train, 


cloths by the cgntact. 
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PRESENTIMENT. 





he turned out of her sight, he paused and cast a 
wistful look toward his home and little ones, 
and seeing his wife, waved with his hand a last 
adieu. He parted with his loved ones forever. 





A CRUEL DEATH. 
Processions of children marching through dust 
and heat on the Fourth of July are always dan- 
gerous to health and even life, but it is scarcely 
less than barbarous to make a child, or any per- 
son, stand still under the rays of a hot sun with 
the head unprotected. 


At the recent German festival in New York a 
prominent feature of the procession was a rep- 
resentation of the “Watch on the Rhine.” The 
most prominent feature was a beautiful young 
lady representing ‘‘Germania,” who stood on the 
top of a tower, in the centre, clad in a red vel- 
vet dress, bearing aswordinone hand. She was 
exposed to the piercing rays of the sun, which 
fell with unusual fervor that day. She wore 
nothing on her head but a single laurel wreath. 
For hours she stood in the sun while the fifteen 
miles of pageantry moved slowly through the 
streets. The heat, the great fatigue, and the ex- 
citement, exhausted her, and in a few, hours 
after the show she died. 
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A BIGGER GUN YET. 
A writer to Appletons’ Journal says: 


You speak of the great gun recently cast at 
the Royal Arsenal in England as being the lar- 
gest in the world. This is a mistake. There isa 
gun at Fort Hamilton, Long Island, that far ex- 
ceeds the English gun in size and weight. It 
weighs one hundred and sixteen thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, which is over 
filty-eight and a quarter tons, while the English 
gun weighs but thirty-five tons. It carries a ball 
of one thousand pounds’ weight; the English 
gun, a shot weighing but seven hundred pounds. 
Its service charge is one hundred pounds of 
powder, which can be increased to one hundred 
and fifty. Itis twenty feet in length, and is ca- 
pable of propelling a ball to a*distance of three 
miles. I think this beats the Englishman con- 
siderably. There is, however, still a larger gun, 
of Krupp manufacture, owned by the Prussian 
government, which was at the French Exhibi- 
tion, and which, according to a recent article in 
the Gartenlaube, throws a solid steel shot weigh- 
ing eleven hundred Prussian pounds, encased in 
two hundred pounds of lead. 
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HONOR AMONG RELATIVES. 


The Portsmouth Times relates that some two 
years ago a poor, discharged soldier in that city 
employed aclaim agent to send his application 
to Washington, which he did without success. 
A second time the papers were sent, and again 
rejected. The man’s wife again went to the 
agent, saying that they had nothing to eat, and 
begged him to try again. He did so, and this 
time the bounty of one hundred dollars was paid. 


or family, the discharged soldier enclosed a ten- 
dollar bill to his uncle, to pay for moncy lent 
him when he was in want. A few months since 
he was informed that his uncle had died and be- 
queathed him all his estate, valued at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, giving as his reason for 
so doing, that he had many times lent money to 
his relatives, and except in this singleeinstance 
had never been repaid.. He rewarded his neph- 
ew’s honesty by making him his legatee. 


~~ ———+or— -—- — 


LIVED IT DOWN. 


An honest blacksmith was once grossly in- 
sulted, and his character infamously defamed. 
Friends advised him to seek redress by means of 
the law, and obtain substantial damages; but to 


All the while their lives have been in the hands | one and allhe replied, ‘No; I will go to my forge, 


and there in six months I shall have worked out 


who, if they meet him en the platform, they | such a character, and earned a name, as gil the 
avoid, lest they should spoil their silks or broad- | judges, law-courts and lawyers in the world 


could never give me.” He was right. It is by 
honest labor, industrious toil, manly courage 
and a conscience void of offence (a difficult at- 
tainment) that we assert our true dignity, and 


William James, one of the victims of the Pitts- | Prove our truth, honesty and respectabilify. 


Before any of the money was spent for himself 


ton mine horror, was a Welshman, and had 
been in this country about seven months. On the 





by the remark, when thé incident was referred 
‘0, “Moony, you’re no man.” 





+> 
LOOK OUT HOW YOU PUNCTUATE. 
The old blunder of dropping the semicolon and 
comma out of the toast “Woman; without her, 
man would be a savage,’’ occasionally finds its 
match yet among careless or ignorant writers 
and speakers. 


pitarecent issue of the Lyons Republican there 
as an article on the double meaning of words 
ae quite amusing, showing how the man- 
po: Speaking certain sentences will convey 

rely different meanings. So, also, in writing 
yy two or more constructions can be con- 
ma oT ane to the punctuation. In the sen- 
nagh aere is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

sh hew them as we will,” a change in the 
~~ makes it read: “There is a divinity 
vil pes Our ends rough, hew them as we 


During our school-boy days the afternoon of| His wife noticed that he was the victim of 


cae ay Was devoted to “speaking -and 
= we One of our schoolmates was 
ak P rtial to the well-known speech of Norval, 
suimencing “My name is Norval; on the Gram- 
my father feeds his flocks, a frugal 


him from 


No effort of the teacher could prevent | go. She stood in the door and watched him on 
speaking itthus: “My name is Nor-| his way to the fata] pit. When at a point where 


morning of the dreadful day in qnestion he had 
taken his breakfast, and his wife had made 
ready his dinner and set the pail beside him. 
For some time he sat wrapped in thought, his 
arms folded, his eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
stove, and a deep melancholy apparently brood- 
ing over him. He was aroused from his reverie 
by his wife telling him that his dinner was 
ready, and that he would be late, as the bell had 
rung. 
He started to his feet, and gazing upon her for 
a moment with a look full of tenderness and sig- 
nificance, said to her, ‘‘If I should not come back 
alive would you be in such a hurry getting me 
out? 
The wife answered “No,” but remarked that 
“if he was going at all, it was time he was 
gone.” 
He lifted his pail without saying a word, and 
after kissing his wife, kissed his four little chil- 
dren, who were sitting playing on the doorstep. 
When he had got about fifty yards from his 
home, he returned azain, and kissed his wife 
and children once more with great fervency. 


gloomy forebodings, and as he turned away 
she was about to entreat him not to go to work 
if he apprehended any danger. But hope, and 
courage, and the pressing necessities of their 
family overcame her intention, and she let him 








——_+or—_—_—_—. 
KAN FAR ENOUGH, 


Two Ellington lads determined to seek their 
fortune, “whether their mother would let them 
orno,”’ and instead of going tochurch as sent, | are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
Sunday, they walked to Bolton, where they ar- | in order. 
rived, wet to the skin,in the evening. They] “SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
slept in a stave that night, and Monday walked 
to Hebron. Arriving there, it suddenly occurred 
to them, that there wasn’t much fun in running 
away after all, and so footed it back home, con- 
cluding that “Ellington wasn’t a very bad|_ Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 

They walked during their short absence For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, a!- 


——_++9+—___—_ 
CLOVES ARE BUDS. 


Cloves are the dried unexpanded buds of the 
clove tree, a celebrated spice cultivated on the 
island of Amboyna, in Sumatra, Zanzibar, Bor- 
neo and Cayenne; the culture and trade in this 
article was a monopoly in the hands of the 
Dutch for many years. 
United States are about two hundred thousand | gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
pounds annually; and into England about one finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 


Tbe imports into the 


i. 2 


Tue EFFICACY of ‘“‘White’s Specialty for Dyspep- 
sia’’ is well attested in another column of this paper. | & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


OSE COLD, HAY FEVER, are conquered by 
Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. 3u—1t 
VINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 

Particulars l0cts. F.SaGce,Cromwell,Ct. 16—3m 





$10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples frée. Ad- 
dress A. Ek. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 3u-4t 


$325 A MONTH! Horse and eatriage furnished. 
ov Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 20-3m 
HE “TOMTIT” is still selling at the rate of 100 
daily. Price only 10cents. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 30—3t 
CENTS fora Beautiful Colored Stereoscopic Flo- 
ral Picture from Nature. Postpaid. S. H. Mar- 
TIN. Marblichead, Mass. a t 


40 A WEEK Greenbacks for all. For circular, 
New Novelties, address C. W. SmrTH, Saco, Me. 
30—zteop 

ACKSON & CO. are still offering a large variety of 

Summer flats, for men and boys, at 59 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 30—1t 


2504 MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
OU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Brattkeboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Doublo 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power.. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROs. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 24-tf 


0 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 weekly 
newspapers circulating in all the Northern 
States of the Union. Best and cheapest medium of its 
kind in the world. Estimates sent on application to E, 
W. FOS'1 ER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. ; 30—dteop 


E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive sook, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BKO., a 


























Mass. 
R26 DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world ail holler; 
Except his double Engine, 

For a doulje dollar! 
3 COLBY BROs. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Culby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power to a nicety—interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COLBY BRos. & CO., 503 Broulway, N. Y. 34—tf 


i] 








HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Cowpound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-paid; 3 for 
50 cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 29—4t 
ROOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the BEST DRINK ofthe kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On DravGut AT No. 37 Court STREET. 5 cts 
= glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make _——_ 
0 


ns delicious beer. 


ORK AND PLAY.—A monthly magazine for the 
instruction, amusement and impr vement of the 
Young Folks. Ilustrated with Oil Chromos, Only 
@1 per year. Every person raising a club can have the 
full value of all the money sent in Croquet or other 
games. SEND 10 CENTS for sample copy. MILTON 
BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any lady or 
gentleman of ordinary abilities to sell a new pa- 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven- 
tians ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 West- 
minster Street, Room No. 7, Providence, R. I. 8. W* 
YOUNG. 27—4t 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 











Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St., 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 


ANDREW F. LEATHEKBEE. BOSTON. 


19—tf 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 















Tue Great Bioop Punirier, 





Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 
most reliable blood purifier in the world. 23—8t 


‘‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 


“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 


16—cop40w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent._ 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Kifles (patented). A full-sized 


force and accuracy without powder or noise, 1t will afford 


The name is derived from the resem-| more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
blance of the spice to small nails, and in all| than any game everinvented. GEO. H. 
countries it is called by a name having this sig- Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 


REED & SONS, 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 256—tf 


FIVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES. 


SENT FREE on receipt of stamp for postage. ADAMS 
—eowst 
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HOW AN OLD MAN DIED. 


The start it gave me just now to see, 
As I stood in the door-way looking out, 
Bob Green at play by the maple tree, 
Throwing the scarlet leaves about! 


It carried me back a Jong, long way; 
Ten years ago—how the time runs by! 

There was nobody left at home that day 
But little Jimmy, and father, and I. 


My husband’s father, an old) old man, 
Close on to eighty, but still so smart; 
It was only of late that he began 
To stay in the house and doze apart. 


But the fancy took him that afternoon 

To go to the meadow to watch the men; 
And as fast as I argued, just so soon 

He went right over it all again; 


Till, seeing how set he seemed to be, 

I thought, with the air so warm and still, 
It could not hurt him to go with me, 

And sit for a little under the hill. 


So lending my arm to his feeble tread, 
Together slowly we crossed the road, 

While Jim and his cart ran on ahead 
With a heap of pillows for wagon load. 


We made him a soft seat, cushioned about, 
Of an old chair out of the barn close by; 
Then Jim went off with a caper and shout, 

While we sat silent, father and I. 


For me, I was watching the men at work, 
And looking at Jack, my oldest son— 

So like his father! he never would shirk, 
But kept straight on till the stint was done. 


Seventeen was Jack that last July; 
A great stout fellow, so tall end strong! 
And I spoke to the old man by-and-by, 
To see how fast he was getting along.« 


But father had turned away his head, 
A-following Jimmy’s busy game 

With the maple leaves, whose bloody red 
Flared up in the sun like so much flame. 


His lips, as he looked, began to move, 
And I heard him mutter a word or two: 
“Yes, Joe! A fire in the Weston grove? 
Just wait—one minute—I’ll go with you!” 


“Why, father,” I cried, “what do you mean?” 
For I knew he talked of his brother Joe; 

The twin that was drowned at scarce fifteen, 
Sixty summers and more ago. 


“The sun has dazzled you; don’t you see 
That isn't a fire a-blazing there? 

It’s only Jim, by the maple tree, 
Tossing the red leaves into the air.”’ 


But still he nodded, and looked, and smiled, 
Whispering something I could not hear; 

Till, fairly frightened, I called the child, 
Who left his play and came frolicking near, 


The old man started out of his seat; 
“Yes, Joe, yes; I’m coming,” said he. 
A moment he kept his tottering feet, 
And then his weight grew heavy on me, 


“Father!” I screamed; but he did not mind, 
Though bey d all came running about us then; 
The poor old body was left behind, 
And the twins were young together again. 


And I wonder sometimes, when I wake at night, 
Was it his eyes or my own were dim? 
Did something stand, beyond my sight, 
Among the leaves and beckon to him? 
Well! there comes Jim up the interval road, 
Ten summers ago? yes, all of ten; 
That's Baby Jack on the pumpkin load, 
And Jim is as old as Jack was then. 
Kate P. Osaoon, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE FACTORY Boy. 
“Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee.”’ 

His name was Gerald. He was born ina small 
town in Hertfordshire, England, in a cheerless 
hovel, so low that it was scarcely possible for 
the occupanteé to stand erect. His father was a 
boatman, an ignorant man, and a lover of beer, 
who received but scanty pay for his hard labor. 

His mother was a true woman, though she 
knew nothing of books. She accepted her lot of 
hardship with a resolute spirit; she felt that life 
had little sunshine for her, that it was her mis- 
sion to suffer and to endure, but she hoped and 
prayed that God would recompense her in her 
children. 

At eight years of age Gerald was put to work 
in the factory. He saw the sun rise through the 
factory windows, knowing little of the great 
world of life and beauty that it lighted. His life 
begun without a childhood. He knew little of 
sports and plays, of daisied fields with children, 
and birds, and brooks, and air. He heard the 
spindles flying in the mill, and often felt that he 
himself was scarcely more than one of them, and 
that it would be a blessed thing when life’s work 
was done, all done 

At last the factory burned down, and the play- 
less boy was put to work in a low, marshy dis- 
triet at plaiting straw. The plaiters were sub- 
ject to the most distressing attacks of ague. 
Poor Gerald contracted the disease, which at one 
time seized the whole family, except the hardy 
boatman. He tells us that his mother and the 
children all lay ill at one time, each burning 
with the fever and crying for drink, and unable 
to help the other. 

Picture the scene! Who would have said who 
looked in upon the neglected sufferers that there 
was one in that wretched hut, for whom God 
and humanity had a mission? Much less, who 
would have dreamed that a sweet young poct 
was there? 

“T had no childhood,” said Gerald, in his riper 
years, “I never knew what childhood meant, 


Ever since I can remember I have had the aching 
fear of want throbbing in heart and brow.” 

He was a quick-minded, winsome child, warm- 
hearted and self-forgetful. His mother loved 
him dearly, and longed to give him an education 
—just a little! So she denied herself every thing 
except necessary food and covering, and sent 
him to a penny school. 

He learned to read, and a new life opened be- 
fore him. He read the Bible. It told him that 
all things were possible to those who trust in 
God. He read it again and again, and commit- 
ted the most precious and encouraging chapters 
tomemory. A thirst for knowledge was awak- 
ened within him. He longed to become an in- 
telligent man and a useful man, and to do some 
good work in the field of life. 

He committed his way to the Lord. Provi- 
dence turned his steps to London, where he 
found himself at the age of fifteen, an errand 
boy. Here he had access to books, and he em- 
ployed every moment of his leisure in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge. “I had often won- 
dered,” he said, “why I lived at all—whether 
. “It was not better not to be, 

I was so full of misery.” 

“Now I begun to think that the crown of all 
desire, and the sum of all existence was to read 
and get knowledge. Read! read! read! I used 
to read at all possible times and in all possible 
places, often till two or three in the morning.” 

“The Lord will fulfil the desire of those that 
fear Ilim,” says the Scriptures. We may well 
believe that Heaven had marked the mother’s 
sufferings and sacrifices, and had listened to the 
boy’s prayers. The morning clouds were lifting 
from the lad’s youth, and a brighter unfolding of 
life was at hand. 

A new inspiration begun to kindle within him. 
He saw beauties in nafure that others seemed to 
pass unnoticed; he felt a desire to elevate and 
improve mankind which others seemed to disre- 
gard. 

One day, just in the bud of boyhood, he found 
that he possessed poetic power, that he could 
put the thoughts that kindled within him into 
rhythm and embellish them with rhyme. He was 
a natural musician, but he neglected music for 
poetry, and devoted his leisure with all the en- 
thusiasm of an ardent, susceptible nature to the 
study of metrical composition. He wrote a book 
of ballads having for its aim the improving of 
the condition of the poor. It was very well re- 
ceived by the public, and his patient and self- 
forgetful mother, now advancing in years, had 
the satisfaction of seeing her darling boy respect- 
ed by others, and of knowing that he was wor- 
thy of respect. 

He devoted his muse to the elevation of the Ja- 
boring classes, whos? condition he well knew by 
a hard experience. He felt that he owed an- 
other duty to the poor of England, and that was 
to help them, to procure larger political rights 
and privileges. So he soon commenced the pub- 
lication of a cheap political journal in their be- 
half, and applied himself to the enterprise with 
much zeal and industry. He rapidly rose to an 
honorable position, to influence and to fame. 

This poor factory boy was Gerald Massey, one 
of the most noble and pure-hearted reformers 
that ever labored on English soil. 

Would you like to read some stanzas that 
show the spirit that influenced him in his days 
of trial and the source to which he went for 
strength ? 

*Out of the Depths.’’ 


So dark the way I cannot see. 

© some time, smiling Face Divine, 

Look down and make my night to shine. 
So dark the way I cannot see, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


My burden bows me to the knee. 
O Lord, ’tis more than I can bear, 
Didst thou not come my lot to share? 
My burden bows me to the knee, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


Far off, so far the heavens be 
With their wide arms! and I would prove 
The close, warm-beating heart of love! 
But so far off the heavens be, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


Father in heaven, we cannot see 
Thy face, nor grasp the spirit hand 
That leads us to the unseen land. 

But trustingly and tremblingly, 

Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 

One smile, and all my fears would flee. 
One whisper, and the storm would cease, 
And I should feel the perfect peace, 

The door would ope, the darkness flee, 

Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


If any boy suffering from hardship and bur- 
dened by poverty should read this article, let 
him take heart from the lesson of Gerald’s early 
} days. The Lord helps those who look to Him 
| for help, and who are faithful to do every duty 
that is pressed upon them. When human aid 
fails, go alone to your chamber and pray, “Dear 
Jesus, let me lean on thee.” H. B. 


> 


A Rasn Promise.—About fifteen years ago a 
curious contract was made between a Miss Ev- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ans and a Mr. Cooper, which has resulted ina 
novel lawsuit in Chenango county. It seems 
from the newspaper accounts that Mr. Cooper 
agreed to give Miss Evans one ewe Jamb and its 
increase until she was twenty-one years of age, 
in consideration of a gold watch-key. The suit 
was brought to recover the sheep or its equiva- 
lent. The evidence showed that the increase 
was to be in ewe lambs, and that the natural in- 
crease of a flock of sheep would double every 
year. According to this estimate, Miss Susie 
would have at the end of fifteen years 16,064 
ewe lambs, which, at $4 per head, would amount 
to $64,256. The justice heard the evidence, and, 
like a wise man, reserved his judgment. What 
the final result of the suit is has not yet been 
reported. 
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TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF A 
ie ROWDY. 


A Pennsylvania paper describes a spicy scene 
in a country school-room. The story has a 
healthy moral for a certain class of scamps: 


In district No. ——, in the town of H—,a 
young man of very considerable physical as well 
as mental substance, had been employed by the 
trustees to teach school, and having secured from 
the commissioner the necessary license, he pro- 
ceeded on the appointed day to No. ——, and 
opened his school. 

It may be remarked by way of explanation that 
the scholars in this district have not enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for order and quiet submis- 
sion to the reasonable rules of school; but it 
did not require a long acquaintance with the new 
teacher, to convince them that he was “‘master,” 
and that it would be necessary for the comfort 
of body as well as mind that they should behave 
themselves, as well as attend to their studies. 

And so the school went on very pleasantly un- 
tilone afternoon toward the close of the first 
week, the school was visited by a young man of 
the district, who evidently prided himself on his 
muscle. He looked over the new schoolmaster, 
and concluded to have a little sport at his ex- 
pense 

Entering the school-room unbidden, he walked 
down one of the aisles and seated himself in the 
back part of the room. A stranger to the mas- 
ter, he was treated as a gentleman, but he was 
known by all the scholars as a loafer and a 
“bully,” and they evidently expected fun. He 
determined that they should not be disappointed. 
It did not take the keen eye of the schoolmaster 
long to detect mischief brewing, and he conclud- 
ed that he was equal to any emergency that 
might arise. 

In course of the first hour a pupil in a seat 
just across the aisle from where our hero sat, 
asked the teacher to assist him in a sum in arith- 
metic. For this purpose the teacher found it con- 
venient to occupy the seat with his visitor. His 
back was partly turned toward him while he 
leaned across the aisle to the desk of the pupil 
he was assisting. 

When the teacher arose and walked to the front 
of the room, there was a titter from nearly all 
the scholars. He asked the cause of this, and 
was told that a large piece of white paper was 
dangling from the skirt of his coat. 

He immediately asked if any one could tell 
hitn who pinned it there. 

There was no response. Remembering the po- 
sition he had been occupying, he promptly asked 
of our hero— 

“Sir, did you pin that paper to my coat?” 

“Yes, sir!’ came the prompt reply, and the 
following scene ensued: 

“What did you do it for?” 

(Laughing carelessly.) ‘For deviltry.” 

“Well, sir, don’t you know any better than to 
come into school and cut up such a caper as 
that?” 

“Well, no, sir; I don’t think I do.” 

“Well, sir, then you are ignorant indeed, and I 
think I will give you a lesson or two. Come out 
here.”’ 

Taking hold of the ends of the seat upon 
which he was sitting, the visitor said, ‘‘No, thank 
you, lam very comfortable where I am, and 1 
will sit here.” A 

The teacher quietly waiked to where visitor 
was sitting, took hold of his wrists with his two 
hands, and wrenched them from their grasp on 
the ends of the seat, for he was a very muscular 
man. Then by a quick and powerful effort he 
jerked him from his seat, and threw him violently 
flat on his face in the aisle. 

“Now get up and be seated,” he said. 

Visitor gets up promptly and is seated. 

“Now get up;” (visitor obeys;) “sit down 
again;”’ (obeys.) ‘Well, you are improving. 
You are just beginning to Jearn how to mind, at 
least.”” (Teacher walks back to the front of the 
room) ‘Now come out here.” 

Visitor—(Gets up and walks along toward the 
door.) I guess I will go home. 

Teacher—( Placing himself between visitor and 
the door.) No; [cannot spare you till school is 
out; you may sit in this chair. Now, sir, you 
may return to your seat. (Visitor complied.) 
It is our practice when the commissioner comes 
to visit the school to give him as good a seat as 
we have, and since you have honored us with a 
visit this afternoon, and are so ready to do 
everything you are told to do, in short, since you 
behave so admirably, we will treat you as we 
would the commissioner. You may now take a 
seat here, (sets the chair very near the stove and 
visitor promptly occupies it.) Why, you are get- 
ting along finely; you already know more than 
you did when you first placed yourself in my 
charge. 

There, take this book and study this lesson, 
(hands the book and visitor takes it) and don’t 
you stir from where you are now sitting till 
school is out. 

The teacher then filled the stove full of wood, 
and proceeded to the usual order of business. 
Visitor had apparently learned one important 
lesson, at least, and that was, that he had. bet: 
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ter remain where he was ordered to stay, and 
not attempt to leave his place or the school-room 
till the close of school, and he remained there 
sweating profusely. 

When the roll had been called and school dis. 
missed, the teacher had designed to have a pri- 
vate interview with the “commissioncr,”’ but the 
door being open, and the teacher happening to 
look in another direction, the ‘‘commissioner” 
went out of the door as if shot from the mouth 
of a cannon, and his coat-tails were pulled home. 
ward in 2 way to bedespised. Henceforth, wher- 
ever he is met by the scholars of that school he 
is hailed as “Commissioner C.”’ 


CURIOUS FORM OF INSANITY. 
Superstition may become an actual discase— 
and a strange and terrible one it is. 


There are many varieties of religious mania, 
that most distressing nervous disorder which js 
often epidemic, and to which, when it appears 
in this country, police authorities and village 
fence-viewers invariably apply heroic remedies 
without dreaming of consulting physicians. A 
while azo was recorded the case of a poor fellow 
who had the notion developed in his diseased 
brain that he was to be the means of saving 
mankind; the spirits had told him that after 
fasting forty days he would die, and com to life 
again after six days, when ‘‘we should all be 
brothers.”” He starved himself to death, although 
the town authorities (!) tried to force him to eat. 
In Kalamazoo there has appeared another case 
of thts mania, which attacked a whole family, 
John Heisler, his wife and four children were ac- 
customed every day to place a little child—Heis. 
ler’s deformed daughter—upon the top of their 
house, and then in the adjoining field fall down 
and worship her. They would eat nothing, and 
so the police and poormaster forced themselves 
into their house, took the poor man away, and 
put him into a lunatic asylum, whence he es- 
caped, returned to his home, and was defended 
against further interference by the whole fam- 
ished family, armed with clubs and pickaxes. 
At last, however, entrance was made, and crosses 
and other religious emblems were seized by an 
indignant Barney Locher and scattered to the 
four winds. The poor lunatics were forced to 
eat a little, but were very sulky aboutit. Heis- 
ler was again captured and lodged in the House 
of Correction, where he yet will not eat willing. 
ly, and the rest of his folks have been placed in 
the County House.—Cincinnati W. Times. 





——_—____ +o 
DR. CHALMERS’ DAUGHTER. 


In one of the alleys running off from Fountain 
Bridge, Edinburgh, astrect crowded with drunk- 
enness and pollution, is the low-roofed building 
in which this good woman is spending her life 
to help men and women out of their miscries. 
Her chief work is with drunkards, their wives 
and daughters. Some of the poor women of the 
neighborhood who have sober husbands com- 
plain against her, saying,— 

“Why do you pass us? Because our husband 
are good, you do not care for us. If we had mar- 
ried some worthless sot, youavould then have 
taken care of us in our poverty!” 

In the winter, when the nights are long and 
cold, you may see Helen Chalmers, with her lan- 
tern, going through the Janes of the city, hunt- 
ing up the depraved, and bringing them to her 
reform meetings. Insult her, do they? Never! 
They would as soon think of pelting an angel of 
God. Fearless and strong in the righteousness 
of her work, she goes up to a group of intoxi- 
cated men, shakes hands with them, and takes 


on temperance, 

One night, as she was standing in a low tene- 
ment, talking with the intemperate father, and 
persuading him to a better life, a man kept walk- 
ing up and down the room, as though interested 
in what was said; but finally, in his intoxica- 
tion, stagzered up to her and remarked,— 

“T shall get to heaven as easy as you will; do 
you not think so?” 

Helen answered not a word, but opened her 
Bible and pointed to the passage, ‘No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.”’ The arrow 
struck between the joints of the harness, and 
that little picce of Christian stratagem ended in 
the man’s reformation.—Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. 
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STRANGE RECOVERY OF A RING. 

Our readers will probably call te mind several 
instances of fact similar to the following—!- 
stances of curious events in real life which have 
made the foundation of many a romance. Few 
have happened, however, more remarkable than 
this: 

A few months ago a story was published in 
the newspapers to the effect that a signet mins, 
hearing the the monogram “P. B., had been 
discovered by a fisherman in the entrails of a 
codfish caught in Trinity Bay, N. F. The fist 
erman kept the prize in his possession until the 
12th inst., when he was requested in a lettel 
from the colonial secretary to send or bring tl 
ring to St. Johns, N. F., as he had received let 
ters from a family named Burnam, in ay 
England, saying that they had reason to ~— 
certain that the ring once belonged to rae 
Burnam, who was one of the several hundre 
passengers of the Allen steamship Anglo Saro", 
which was wrecked off Chance Cove (N. F.) in 
1861, the said Pauline Burnam being a relative 
of theirs. ‘ a 

The fisherman in whose possession the hays 
was, carried it to St. Johns and presented it 5 
the colonial secretary’s office. He was Ge pen 
to take a seat and wait a while.  Aftep abo . 
half an hour’s delay the man of fish was —_ 
duced to an elegantly dressed gentleman, & a 
Burnam, whom the colonial secretary had se 








for on the fisherman’s arrival. The ring was 


them along to hear the Thursday night speech_ 
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immediately identified by Mr. Burnam, who 
called it his mother’s wedding ring, which she 
had always worn since her marriage in Hud- 
dersfield, England, in the year 1846. The ring 
was accordingly given up to Mr. Burnam, who 
rewarded the fisherman with bank notes to the 
amount of fifty pounds sterling. 
— 
HOW TO SWEEP THE STAIRS. 


Almost any very little girl (or boy either, for 
that maticr,) may at certain times be a real help 
to mamma, by knowing just how to sweep the 
stairs, so I'll tell you_ how todoit. You do not 
need a big broom. Take a dust-pan and a little 
whisk-broom (like the kind used for brushing 
clothes); kneel on the second or third step from 
the top of the stairs, whichever you find most 
convenient, and brush the top step, and its sur- 
pase perfectly clean, working the broom well in- 
to the corners of the wood-work, and brushing 
all along the stair-rod close against and under 
it. Don’t let the dusg fall upon the next step, 
but sweep it carefully into the dust-pan, which 
you should hold close to the step. When num- 
ber one is clean, move a step lower down, and 
commence number two, taking care now to 
brush the upright back of the step also—sweep 
and gather the dirt as before—then go on with 
number three, and so on till you reach the bot- 
tom. Afew moments afterward, take a small 
dusting-cloth (a silk one is best) and wipe light- 
ly the top of the balustrade, and every baluster, 
so that not a speck of dust can be found upon 
them. Then go to mother and tell her the stairs 
are clean. 

f know a little girl who used a slate for a dust- 
pan, and made a whisk-broom for herself by ty- 
ing up bunches of straw cut out of old brooms. 
With these tools and a damp cloth she managed 
to keep the stairs bright and clean all the time. 


—_——_ +o - 
A BANKER’S RULE OF COMPLIMENT. 


Archibald Saul, the wealthy banker, was well 
known on change in his day. He was a small, 
wiry man, keen and shrewd, and a great stickler 
for form. His clerks were aware of his preci- 
sion, and failed not to do their work according 
to the rules laid down. One day Saul called his 

rivate secretary and directed him to write to 

r. B——, a rising merchant and importer. 

- “Write,” said the banker, “that I have tran- 
sacted the business which he entrusted to me 
agreeably to his wishes.” 

The secretary at the desk wrote, and when the 
body of the communication was completed, he 
turned and asked,— 

“With what form shall I close the letter, sir?” 

“You may write I have the honor to be 

” 
yours. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah! wait. Tell me, has Mr. B—— settled his 
account to date?” 

“Yes, sir; his accounts were settled promptly 
and cheerfully.’” 

“Ah! then you may place—I have the honor. 
tobe your humble servant.” 

“By the way,” said the secretary, “I forgot to 
say that Mr. B—— has chartered two new ships, 
and his ventures are not only brilliant but safe. 
Heis regarded by the knowing ones as a man of 
remarkable ability.” 

“Ah-ha! Indeed? Place quickly—I have the 
honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration 
and respect, your very humble and obedient 
servant. i 





THE KIND CONDUCTOR. 


Itis a pleasure to say something to the credit 
of an individual who belongs to that much- 
abused class of our community, horse-car con- 
ductors, whom people like to believe dishonest. 
On the morning of the Fourth, a little girl riding 
to Boston tendered to a conductor, for fare, a 
dingy-looking scrip, of the denomination of 
twenty-five cents. He took it, looked at it, said 
‘Counterfeit!’ and returned it to her. 

Evidently judging by her appearance that it 
was all she had, he added, “Never mind; let it 
£0 till next time.” 

But the girl was mortified by the circum- 
stance, and, her eyes brimming with tears, she 
turned her face away. A lady standing near, 
remarked, “Her Fourth of July is spoiled.” 

The conductor heard her, and, hesitating but 
r* moment, said to the girl, “Let’s see that money 

ain. 

She handed it to him, and then he took from 
his pocket the brightest, newest twenty-five cent 
scrip he could find, and gave it to her in ex- 
change. When he saw her countenance ex- 
Pressing the thanks she could not utter, we have 
no doubt that he felt amply rewarded, and we 
Will wager quite an amount that his wearisome 
labors that day were very much lightened by his 
little act of kindness.— Anon. 
4m 


PETUNIAS, 

When the petunia is grown as a house plant 
and neatly trained on a trellis, it presents a much 
Prettier appearance than when grown fn the gar- 
den. Avery neat treflis may be made of old 
ps, forming pieces of them into three circles, 
Seven, five and three inches in diameter, fasten- 
ing each circle firmly with the clasps taken from 
= hoops. Then a fine stick two feet long, nice 
Y polished and sharpened at one end, must be 
put through the circles, first under one side of 
the smallest, then over the same side of the one 
Next in size, then under the other side of the 

Tst, etc., weaving them in, securely fastening 
the upper side of the largest one with a little 
wire staple. 
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THE MOST LEARNED WOMAN in the world is 
Said to be Princess Dora d’Istra. She reads and 
— fifteen languages, has written novels, 

tical and paliocephicel works, is an honor- 
wry member of ten learned societies—and is, 
Rotwithstanding, quite good-looking. 
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CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN, 


Little children! how He loved them! 
Passing all the grown folks by 
Just to raise the little children, 
On His breast to let them lie! 


Do you think you would have loved Him, 
Would have tried to win His smile? 
Jesus’ arms to-day will take you, 
Hold you ail the life-long while. 


Let them ‘“‘come!’”’—that is, to love Him, 
And to do His bidding sweet; 

He has many little errands 
Fitted well for little feet. 


Sometimes what He says is harder; , 
“Let the restless feet be still.’’ 

If the little heart is patient, 
That is doing Jesus’ will. 


“He it is,’’ He says, “‘who loves me, 
That will my commandments do.” 
There are many He has left us 
That are plain enough for you. 


“Qvercome with good the evil.’”’ 
When some little playmate strikes, 
— give a gentle answer, 
hat will be what Jesus likes. 


Let this loving Saviour, children, 
Teach and lead you all — days, 
In green pastures, by still waters; 
esus’ ways are pleasant ways. 
Morning Light. 
———++or-—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


ROY’S VISIT. 


Roy’s mamma did not get well very fast, so 
one morning his father took him to Aunt Grace’s 
house to stay a day or two. 

Roy loved to visit Aunt Grace, she was so 
good and kind. His cousins, Horace and Ed- 
win, were older than he, and went to school, 
but he could play with them when they were at 
home. 

Besides, grandpa and grandma lived there 
too, so you see little Roy had plenty of company. 
He used to stay there often, so he was not afraid 
of being homesick. And now he was very glad 
to be there. ~ 

Horace and Eddie had gone to school, so Roy 
went to grandma for amusement. She was sew- 
ing. 

Roy thought he would like to sew. 

Aunt Grace gave him a piece of red flannel, 
and grandma said he could make a pincushion. 
Roy sat down on acricket, and was soon hard 
at work on the pincushion. It took a long time 





to make it, but Roy was very patient. He stuffed 
it with black cotton, and trimmed it at the cor- 
ners with some tassels of ref flannel. It was a 
funny looking thing, but he was well pleased 
with it, and said he should carry it home for his 
mother. 

All day long he was as busy and happy as he 
could be, and at night was pretty tired. 

So Aunt Grace put him to bed early, in the 
back side of her own bed. Some time after- 
wards, when she thought he was sound asleep, 
she heard him calling ‘Auntie! auntie!’ 

She went to the door and saw a funny sight. 
Roy had been picking off the wall paper, and 
behind the bed was a space of bare plaster near- 
ly a yard square. He had been so much en- 
gaged that he did not think of the mischief he 
was doing till he suddenly saw what a large hole 
he had made in the paper. 

Then he called Aunt Grace, and sat up in bed 
looking at her with a very red, troubled face. 

“Why, Roy!” exclaimed auntie. “See how 
you have spoiled my nice wall!” 

“Never mind, auntie,” said Roy, hurriedly, “I 
can buy you lots more paper down street, 
enough to paper this whole room, ever so much 
prettier than this, for two cents.” 

Aunt Grace almost smiled, but she saw that 









some new wall paper. | 





Roy felt very sorry, so she told him to lie down | 
now and go to sleep, and they could see about | 
the paper in the morning. 
Roy turned his back to the wall, and was 
asleep in a few minutes. 
The next morning he went down street with | 
Aunt Grace, and she let him help her choose € : 
: ap \ 


| 
| 
| 


But she would not take his two cents, so Roy | 





| bought some candy. 


In the afternoon Cousin Sophia came to say 


come home if he wanted to. He was blowing 


soap bubbles, and said he didn’t feel quite ready 


| 
| 
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Aunt Grace said she would keep him till after 
tea, and lead him home herself. 

So Cousin Sophia went back again. 

Auntie and Roy had a very pleasant walk to 
mamma’s house that night. They did not hurry, 
but stopped at all the toy-shop windows, as Roy 
liked to do. 

Once they met a little girl who smiled at Roy. 

“Who is that?” asked auntie, when she had 
passed. 

“QO,” said Roy, “that’s Inez. 
her?” 

“No,” said auntie. 

“Well, [should think you would,” said Roy. 
“Ido. She lives on our street.” 

“Do you play with her?” asked auntie. 

“Some,” said Roy. “Once, one of our news- 
papers blowed way down into her yard, and she 
told me about it. And I told her if she’d bring 
it tome I’d give her twenty-five cents, if I had 
it.” 

“And did she?” asked auntie. 

“Yes,” said Roy, ‘‘she brought it.” 

“And did you give her the twenty-five cents?” 
asked Aunt Grace, very much amused. 

“Why no,” said Roy, looking up a little sur- 
prised. 

“Why not?” said auntie. 

“Why, I didn’t have it,” said Roy. 

Just then they saw mamma’s face at the win- 
dow, and Roy ran to give her the first kiss. 

MIRIAM. 


Don’t you know 


—___+o+—___- 
“MAY I BRING THEM TOO?” 


One day a lady who loves children very much 
met on the street a little girl with bright eyes 
and a pleasant face, but wearing torn and soiled 
clothing. The lady stopped and spoke kindly to 
the child, and asked her about her parents. The 
little girl did not go to Sabbath school; and 
when the lady asked her if she would like to 


Saviour, who, when He was upon the earth, took 


swered,— . 

“O, Yes, [ should like so much to come! and I 
know lots of little girls like me who don’t go. 
May I bring them too?” 


children she could find who did not go to Sab- 
come for all, she straightened herself up, and in 


a confident tone, said, “I can bring them. 
little; but I can just do that. Ill go right now, 


that mamma was better, and that Roy might | 


come every Sabbath to a pleasant room, where 
she would find a great many little girls, and 
where kind teachers and friends were ready to 
welcome them, and to teach them about the dear 


little ones in His arms and blessed them, she an- 


On being told that she might bring all the 
bath school, and there would be room and a wel- 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
There’s only one that bears my name, in heaven, or 
earth, or sea; 
Many before have borne the same, and some will after 


me, 

Though I’ve no place upon the earth, I whisper from 
my ce’ 

Of things that make you sometimes laugh, then weep, 
to hear me tell. 

You saw me once, but called me by another name, 

The day when erst from out eternity I came. 

Though none denied the right to rule was mine, 

And though no monarch claims it by so long a line, 

The sun fet rose but once upon my sway; 

He set: [ yielded up my crown for aye. 

With blessings and with curses I’m marked and ser- 
ried o’er, 

And bear thé impress still of deeds untold in ancient 


ore. 

Remorseful man, wouldst thou recall, and bid me 
look again 

While from my camera you remove the impress you' 
made then? 

Know, then, O mortal, you may chase the phantom! 
as it flies, 

And seize it long before from out m mocking tomb’ 
I rise. M., or GLEN’s FALLs; 


2. 


REBUS, 





CHARADE. 


I’m a word of eight letters and syllables two. 
My /Jirst is as light as a feather, 
Has a figure of exquisite beauty, too, 
And yet when I’m seen it’s hard weather. 
On the second we live—it’s a marvellous thing, 
But it’s hollow—of that I’ve no doubt. 
Put the two things together, and in very hard weather 
How thickly they’re flying about! 
UNCLE STEPHEN, 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Lyric verses, 
An animal, 
Used for food. 


5. 
SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC, 


What om for murd’rous deeds stands forth to 
view 

What brother’s welcom’d after long adieu? 

A creature next, for one far dearer slain, 

He who his subjects slew for love of gain. 

A land where first was found that precious ore 

That men and nations covet more and more. 

A King whose cruel acts were well repaid, 

And retribution just upon him laid. 

Whilst she whose tongue to prayer and praise once 


M.A. RB. OC, 


given, 

When sin o’ercame her, felt the wrath of Heaven, 
Search well the Scriptures, and you’ll therein find 
The man I name—a pattern to mankind. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


I am a word of ten letters. One morning 8, 9, 4 
found a 10, 5, 7, 8 of 6, 2, 8, 7; he went and asked his 
mother if he might 7, 5, 3,3 them, and buy a 8, 9, 1 
with the money. She assented, but told him 10, 9, 8 
to loiter 9,10 the way. He7,5,8off, but after a 
while he 7, 5, 5, 7 a nice bird flying 1, 2, 7, 8, and pnt- 
ting down the 6, 2, 8, 7 he threw a 7, 8, 9, 10, 5 at it, 
and while he did this, 7, 9, 4, 5, ill disposed 1, 5, 6, 


A. M.A. 


7, 9, 10, took the 10, 5, 7, 8 and threw it away, thus he 
8, 9, 7, 8 his 6, 2, 8, 7, and 2, 3, 7,9 his mother’s 5, 7, 


: My ‘whole was a great English statesman. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Antirrhinum Seed. 


and ask some of them.” And away the little 
creature ran on her pleasant errand. 

This little girl had not so pleasant a home as 
you, little reader; neither had she been s0 care- 
fully trained as I trust you have been; but she 
showed a very unselfish disposition in wanting 

















2. “The | t night has a ding.” 
others to share the good things promised to her.| 3, Perfect, : att. 4 48. alee . . 
; ° Pavement.............++..+. John xix, 13. 
You like to go to Sabbath school; but do you —— ~woae 
not know some little boys or girls who now Rhegium........ wees Acts xxviii. 13, 
spend Sabbath at home, or in play in the street, Fast...... seeeeee -»- Matt. vi. 16. 
Eutychus........ sooee- Acts xx, 9. 
whom you can persuade to go with you, that Cenchrea....... SI aets xviii. 18, 
they, too, may learn about Jesus?--S. 8. Visitor. Thessalonica. ......++.++++++4 Thess, li, 10, 
4. Floor-mo: 
«@ 5. Make, Acta, King, Sige. — 
Gop is an ocean of love, boundless, without | _Setrig Tomab-dues “Ghee ee” Oake= 
bottom or shore, Lark. : 
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For the Companion. 
JUPITER. 

As the god Jupiter was chief among the Greek 
and Roman deities, so the planet Jupiter is the 
largest and most glorious member of our solar 
system. It would make three hundred globes 
like our earth; and if all the other planets were 
formed out of its substance, there would yet be 
stuff to spare. 

On the 12th of May last, the planets Jupiter 
and Venus planned it so as to meet in the even- 
ing. They might then be seen apparently near 
together and so equal in brightness that neither 
outshone the other. Their nearness was, of 
course, only apparent, for they were really mil- 
lions of miles apart. Jupiter, being much far- 
ther off than Venus, must also have shone much 
more brightly to make an equally brilliant ap- 
pearance. 

Their apparent friendliness was only tempora- 
ry, they gradually became more and more dis- 
tant toward each other. But the fact that it 
could ever rival the bright evening star shows 
what a splendid object Jupiter must be. It is 
490,000,000 miles from the sun (more than five 
times as far as we are) and yet it lights up our 
sky for us as though it felt all the interest of a 
near neighbor. 

According to ancient mythology, Venus wore 
a bright girdle, or cestus, which had the power of 
making people love her. According to modern 
astronomy, it is Jupiter wears the belt, while 
Venus has none. Like a victorious prize-fight- 
er, he deserves the belt because he is larger and 
stronger than all the other planets. This belt 
really consists of several belts or zones, so we 
cannot, as we might otherwise do, regard it as 
singular. If Jupiter were a lady, we might im- 
agine its waist-band to be made of shot silk. For 
at different times and to different observers it 
presents different colors. Sometimes it is de- 
seribed as greenish yellow, then as yellow, again 
as red; while one observer calls it brown, and 
others have seen it when it has been quite white. 
On cither side of it are dark bands and some- 
times these stretch across it and divide it into 
parts. 

The most remarkable thing about Jupiter’s 
middle helt is that it seems to have had a great 
rip or tear, and that not asmallone. On 29th 
February, 1860, Mr. Long, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, noticed an oblique dusky streak across it. 





that of our swiftest express trains, and two- 
thirds greater than that of hurricanes, which 
sweep away buildings, tear up trees and produce 
universal desolation. On April 9th the rift was 
not less than 100,000 miles in length, or long 
enongh to wind four times round the middle of 
the carth. 

How are we to explain this strange belt and 
its rift? 
clouds driven by fierce winds, blowing steadily 
in the same direction, and occasionally showing 
the bare skin of Jupiter, which being dark, im- 
plies that he is a planetary negro. 

But it has been discovered that when the belt 
is subject to most change the spots on the sun 
are most numerous, and it is natural to consider 
that the appearances are duc to the same cause. 
The winds on our earth are caused by the influ- 
ence of the heat from the syp, and as Jupiter 
gets only one twenty-fifth as much of this heat 
as we do, it would be strange if its winds were 
so much stronger than ours. The spots on the 
sun’s face are now regardcd as the result ot elec- 
tric storms, or cyclones, which whirl its gassy 
covering into holes, through which we get a 
glimpse of the sun’s body, which looks dark by 
contrast with the burning gas all around. 

Why may it not be electric cyclones which tear 
holes in Jupiter’s belt also? It may be; but 
then we must come to another conclusion, 
namely, that Jupiter also is a sun, not so hot 
and bright as ours, but quite cnough so for the 
little earths or moons which make their jour- 
neys round him. Sometimes intensely bright 
white spots are seen on his red belt, and these 
must be caused by sudden explosions, like a 
cork flying out of a bottle, and driving the 
clouds before it. 

If Jupiter is really a sun, giving out light and 
heat of itself, what a glorious object must it ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of its four moons. Its 
surface is 115 times as large as our earth, and 
being partly illuminated by the sun, it must ex- 
hibit phases like Venus and our moon; but shin- 
ing by its own light also it can never be wholly 
dark. 
and in preparation to be a world like ours. 

+o 
CURIOUS FACT IN FIGURES, 

Any number of figures yon may wish to mul- 
tiply by 5, will give the same result if divided 
by 2,—a much quicker operation; but you must 
remember to annex a cipher to the answer 
when there is no remainder, and when there is a 
remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to 
the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer 
will be 2,320; divide the same by 2, and you 
have 282, and as there is no remainder, you add 
a cipher. New take 359—multiply by 5, the 
answer is 1,795; on dividing this by 2, there is 
179 and a remainder; you therefore place a 5 at 
the end of the line, and the result is again 1,795. 





~ 
THE FREAKS OF A HEN, 


A correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker 
writes: “About October Ist a cat littered her 
kittens in the side of the hay mow. Some time 
after their eyes were opened, an old hen, dis- 
posed to do a little good in the world, took to 
brooding them; nor could her step-mother pro- 
clivities be changed. When the old cat would 
return from a foraging expedition, Biddy would 
take up her position ‘a top o’ the heap,’ so that 
the old cat and her kittens went to bed in true 
German style.” 


——— 
A GOOD REPLY. 


A young man, decidedly inebriated, walked 
into the executive chamber of New York recent- 
ly, and asked for the Governor. ‘‘What do you 
want with him?” inquired the secretary. ‘“O, 
1 want an office with a good salary—a sinecure.” 
“Well,” replied the secretary, “I can tell you 
something better than a sinecure, you had bet- 
ter go and try a water cure.” 


—_@—__—___— 





Root Brer.—A plesant summer drink, that 
is both refreshing and unobjectionable, may be 
made from packages of prepared herbs, put up 
by G. W. Swett. 
warm weather there is no beverage more invit- 
ing. 


> 


QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC.—Ir 
Scott s dog was worth ten guineas, what was 
his kennel-worth ? 

In proor of the assertion that cattle will 
stray into strange places we may say that we 
have seen a cow hide in a shoemaker’s shop. 





This was only 10,000 miles long and 500 wide! 
Jupiter’s tailor or dressmaker does not seem to 
have thought much of it, for it certainly did not 
have “a stitch in time.’’ And like most rents 
being neglected, it grew larger. 

It disappeared for a while every night, but 
when Jupiter, in the course of his daily revolu- 
tion, presented his bright side, it was again visi- 
ble, till in about six weeks it began to extend it- 
self, and that at a tremendous rate. Its average 
rate of growth was 38,640 miles a day, or 151 


A NEWSPAPER reporter told of the “twin 
| roses of health and beauty’’ on the “bony face” 
| ofa bride. He meant bonny. 

! 
| A nittLe four-year-old girl who has “been 
| there,” vives the following recipe for vaccina- 
| tion: “Serape your arm a little; scrape it till it 
hurts; put in a little putty ; let it dry; and 
that’s all—till it ’takes.”” 

A YOUNG COUNTRYMAN shopping in Law- 
rence, on Saturday, stole a ride on the sprinkler 
of the watering-eart, evidently not knowing how 
the old thing worked. The driver pulled the 
valve lever and the countryman roxe about 
three feet into the air, coming down wetter but 


miles the hour, a speed more than three times | wiser. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Some have thought it must consist “i 
| 


Perhaps Jupiter is a sun partly cooled off 


The cost is slight, and for 


Sir Walter 


JULY 27, 1831, 





TESTIMONIAL. 


| Cambridgeport, March, 1871. 

| Mn. H. G. Waite: Dear Sir.—Feeling grateful 

| for the benetit obtained from the use of your “Spec- 
ialty for Dyspepsia,” I wish to offer my testimony in 
favor of it. My food distressed meconstantly for two 
years, and caused at times the most acute suffering. 
I tried various remedies without even temporary re- 

| lief. One bottle of the “Specialty” cured me, as I 

| have had no return of the trouble. Many of my ac- 

| quaintances have used it with the same good results. 

tespectfully yours, 
Gro. Woop, Policeman, Station 2. 


| Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, No. 37 Court 
Street, Boston. Mass. 


Price #1 per Bottle. Six Bottles for $5. 











THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Mlustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 


or No. ] Maiden Lane, New York. 30—tf 





BY*Y POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 
AT 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 


30 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


FULL OF LIFE. 


— 





Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


EASY. 
POPULAR. 
SPARKLING. 
New and Old. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred 
Taylor. The best book out. Only $30 a hundred. Send 
25 cents fora copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. 
143 Eighth St., New York. 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
to any one. ‘lhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for ‘thirty Diseases. which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 23—ly 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 


“The Universal is the best. ’— American Agriculturist. 
16—30w 
Agents! Read This! — 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
12—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mi 
Dighton Furnace Company, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches. Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
36—ly 96 and 98 Noxtn STREET. Boston 


j W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
| 4 40 State St t, 
SEARS |etyee 


40—lyeow BOSTON. 
SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerais. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. +g Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Ast, 


In Susie tate asian pe 
EMERSON’S 
Singing School. 


The above named hook will contain about 144 pages, any 
will be filled with valuable materials for the use ¢ 
schools; namely, an klementary Course, a good varicy 
Secular Music, and a number of Church Tunes and ‘A 
thems. ai 

Now prepare to revive the Singing School! Musieal ¢. 
ventions for advanced Singers! ‘ihe oid-fashioned, ger 
Singing School fur beginners ! : 

Send stamp for specimen pages. $88 per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSUN & Co, 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 

2 . 
The Famous Home Circle Series, 
Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! More than Pipe 

Hundred Pieces! Would cost separately, at least (ne 

Hundred Dollars! Togeiher, may be bought for Ten oj. 

rsil 
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HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 
. “ “ “ 2. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 

The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, 4 
Schottisches, Redowas, Giue S$, Quadrilles, ay 
Piano Pieces, and Four Hand Pieces, which comprise this 
great collection, were carefully selected from an immense 
stock, each one being known to be popular and Very sal- 

b! 








le. 
Price of each hook, in Boards, $2 50; in Cloth, g3. 
and Full Gilt, #4, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of Tetail 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CU., New York. W-It 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS, 





It Does Good Work. 


THE 
mam OV 23 ais ZF 


_JOB PRESS. 
Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 


etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 


BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


Ifyou want a live, spicy monthly that will swit you erery 
time, give you fun and amusement the whole year, gettle 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, every month, full 
of just such readin 7 oe want and Only 25 Cents 
a Year. i copies % UBSCRIBE NOW. 
FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA.-A 
lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, Ca- 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simpie remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the receipts 
free of charge to any one _——s afflicted. — 


C. LeGGErtt, Jersey City, N. 
37 5 A MONTH -—Horse and outfit furnished. Ad- 
dress, NovELTY Co., Saco, Me. *7-1k 
ANTED.—A gents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Hias the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike 00 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLAKK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Ps, 
Chicago, 11. or St. Louis, Mo. *5l-ly 





*28—cow4t 

















SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 

SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Family _ Favorite 

Wheeler & Wilson, 

owe, Atna, 
American, &c., &+ 
Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Citet- 
lars and Terms, address 

RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), . 
9—ly 323 Washington, core West § 


\V ANTED— AGENTS — $75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro td 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SE SSE FAM 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine 1 sty 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in& 
most superior manner. Vrice only $15. Fully licens 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 paren | 
machine that will sew 2 stronger, more beautiful, or mo 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lace 
Stitch.” Every second stitch ean be cut, and still * 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. bead 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, OT qn 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. & 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh. | “he 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Lil. 19 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Bostom 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on 
which remain in bank six months next prior 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. onal 
posits for each and every full intervening calendat ds 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual div inter 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays 


all depo 
to the seni 
other d& 





in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund 





ass, li—eowly 


est on the deposits for each and every month they Ly] 
Bk 


and a large surplus in addition thereto, 
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